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““A NECESSITY TO MODERN MEN AND WOMEN” 


THE CENTURY 


IN the magazine world the one by which the rest are 
measured has always been and is to-day 


THE CENTURY 


ASK writers where their best productions are first offered ; 
ASK public men where articles carry the most weight; 


ASK the public what magazine is the choice among people 
of real influence. The answer is the same: 


THE CENTURY 





In 1906 CHRISTMAS 
A Serial Novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward NU MBER 


Author of ae ee mi 
eS a ae The Most Superb Issue of The 
Century Ever Made 


A Christmas Gift-Book in 
Pictures in Color 

Nine Complete Stories 

Beginning “Lincoin the Lawyer”’ 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


to The Century may begin their subscrip- 
tions with January, 1906, and they will 
receive, free of charge, on request, the 
November and [)ecember, 1905, num- 
bers, thus beginning the volume and 
getting first chapters of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s Novel and “Lincoln the Law- 
yer.” This offer in effect after Decem- 
ber 1, 1905. 

To use a subscription to The Ceutury 
as a Christmas gift let us send you these 
two free numbers and a handsome cer- 
tificate of gift. These you give at 
Christmas—future numbers go direct. 

Remit by check, draft, money-order, 
express-order, Price $4.00. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
Union Square NEW YORK 


A splendid novel—''Fenwick’s Career”—one of Mrs. 
Ward’s very best, telling of a young artist who goes 
up to London. Striking illustrations by Al 
Sterner. Begins in Noveméer. 


‘Lincoln the Lawyer’’ 


every lawyer and every patri- 
Full of capital stories. 


Itself 


New light on Lincoln, 
otic American will enjoy it. 


Articles for Farmers 
On Saving Crops, on “Why the Young Man Leaves 
Home,” etc. O/ great value. 


Life with the Empress of China 
The remarkable articles by Miss Carl, who painted 
the portrait of the Empress Dowager, living with 
her for nearly a year. 


Short Novels by Dr. Mitchell and the 
Author of ‘‘Susan Clegg’’ 


John Hay on Franklin 
Short Stories by Leading Writers 


Pictures in Color by Howard Chandler 
Christy and Others 


The Timeliest Articles 
The Best Pictures in Any Periodical 
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Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Peerless 
Seasoning 


A dash of which adds more relish 
to a greater number of dishes than 
docs any other seasoning known 
to epicures, It gives piquancy to 
Soups, Oysters, Fish, all Roasts, 
Gravies, Salads, For Cold 
Meats of allkinds 
LEA & PERRINS’ 
is superb. 


étc. 





SAUCE 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 








A KALAMAZOO 
DIRECT TO YOU 


At Lowest Factory Prices 


We will sell you, freight prepaid, direct from our factory any 
Kalamazoo Stove or Range ona 


360 Days Approval Test 


We guarantee, under a $20,000 bank t that there isn 
stove or range made, and we save you aan $5 to $40 on every 
purchase, because we save you al! middlemen's, jobbers’ and 
dealers’ profits. We’re manufacturers, not “mail-order deal 
ers; we own and operate one of the largest and best equipped 
stove factories in the world; we guarantee the high quality of 
our product and ship on trial. 


SEND A POSTAL CARD ~— CATALOGUE No. 176 


1 low price and save 
| and ready for use. 
akes baking ea-y 


better 


Examine our complete line of ranges, stoves and heaters, note the high quality « 
from 20% to 404. All Kalamazoos are shipped Preight "Prepaid blacked, polisi 
All our cook stoves and ranges are equipped with patent Oven Thermometer which 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Manufacturers, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


We probably cam refer you to pleased customers in your own neighborhood, 





WE PAY THE 
FREIGHT 
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Ihe Quick Luxurious Route 


GREAT NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO 


Operating the Mat Wiitaatel 4a 


New twin-screw sister athe 


MINNESOTA’ “DAKOTA” 


TONS 


SEATTLE Ss JAPAN- CHINE 
PHILLIPINES 


Great Northern Railway 


Pacific Railway 


Add: 


S.S. ODAKOTA SAILS FROM SEATTLE DEC.,!I6. 
S.S MINNESOTA SAILS FROM’ SEATTLE FEB. | 











DE LUXE EDITION 


(Limited ) 


Booklovers’ Shakespeare 


The near approach of the holiday season and the constant demand for fine editions of 
Shakespeare, has prowpted us to get up a de luxe edition of the well known Booklovers' Shake- 
speare—limited to a hundred sets--which we now offer through our popular Library Club 
It has been our aim to make this edition one of exceptional beauty. Every detail of the 
manufacture has been the object of ciose personal supervision and as the result we offer an 
editicn that will delight the Booklover and occupy an unique position in the library of those 
fortunate enough to possess it. 

The 40 volumes 7x5 inches each are printed on the finest wove paper, made especially for 
this purpose and bound in full leather, limp, with stamping in gold leaf on the side and bac kK. 

They contain all the illustrations of the ordinary edition as well as 40 beautiful full page 
plates in many- colors reproducing famous masterpieces depicting characters and scenes from 
the Shakespearean dramas, and in addition they include 40 genuine photogravures which make 
the edition of particular value. 


The dainty beauty of this de luxe edition makes it—for the booklover 





Booklovers’ 


The Christmas Gift Par Excellence 


Its elegance and charm make it a treasure to the persou of culture, while the privilege of 
paying in small monthly installments will be appreciated by those who find the festive season 


a difficult one financially. 
the choice of discriminating people who de- 


Shakespeare, go Volumes, Colored Illustrations 


The Booklovers’ Shakespeare has always been 









Complete and Unabridged sire a thoroughly satisfactory edition at a mod- 


erate price. It is bound in 40 dainty volumes—a play to a volume—and contains 7,000 pages. It is an abso- 
lutely complete and unabridged edition of Shakespeare. The volumes are 7x5 inches in size—just right 

for easy handling. No other edition contains the following important features, which are absolutely 
essential to a pe fect understanding of Shakespeare's plays: 








Co 
11-25-5 


Arguments, giving « full story of each play in inter- 
esting, readable prose. 

Study Methods, consisting of study questions and 
suggestions—the idea being to furnish a complete col 


Topleal Index. By means of which the reader can find 
any desired passage in the plays and poems. 

Critieal Comments, explaining the plays and char- 
acters; selected from the writings of eminent Shakespear- 


ean scholars. lege course of Shakespearean study SIEGEL 
Glossaries following each Play, so that you don’t Life of Shakespeare, by Dr. Israe! Gollance COOPEK CO. 
have to turn to a separate volume to find the meaning of | with critical essays by Bagehot, Stephen, and New York 
every obscure a other distinguished Shakespearean scholars 
Two Sets lanatory notes for the general | and critics. 
reader and cj aie come for = student or scholar. Send me fer a&- 


amination, prepaid, a 


We will send you the complete g wt the de luxe edition 

FREE— or ays forty volume set for five days ex ¢ BOOKLOVERS’ 
amination, if you will mail the ° SHAKESPEARE. If satis 

© factory, | will pay you $1.00 


accompanying coupon promptly. The books go prepaid and you have the 
privilege of returning them At Our Expense if after examination you 







within five days after receipt 
ne books and @3.00 a month 


decide you don’t want them. We ask for no money now. No agent will rt for 12 months. Title to 
call on you for any »se. The price of this de luxe edition Slege 
while it lasts is ‘97. 60. By sending the coupon now you will paid - for. 





receive the set in ample time to judge of its fitness as a holiday gift. you and hold the set su sbject 


SIEGEL COOPER CO., New York 


We employ no agents. Our Book Club transacts all its 
business by correspondence 
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This Bulgarian Cloth Pillow Top 
i ‘udin g Ba k 
With Purchase Richardson’s Embroidery Silks 
Wew u tpaid, our Special Pillow Embroid- 


One 22 x 22 inch Stamped and Tinted Pillow Top 
and Back. 

Six Skeins Richardson’s Grand Prize Wash Em- 
broidery Silk. 

One Diagram Lesson—every stitch 
numbered.—showing exactly 
how to work design 

s to cover cost of silk 

1e silk y We give you the 

Pillow Top, Back and Diagram Lesson Free. 

This Pillow Top is the rare and popular Bul- 
garian Art Cloth especially imported by us 


Your choice of three new designs, 
American Beauty Rose, Holly or Poppy 
We make this offer because we want you to 


use Richard Embroidery Silk and thus 
know for yourself that it is the best in the world. 











Send us 15 two-cent stamps or 30 cents cur 
rency, to mention design you want and 
get six skeins silk—Free Bulgarian Art Cloth 
Pillow Top ine mating Back and Diagram 


Lesson. Do it no 














Address envelope to 





Richardson Silk Co., Dept. 103, 220 Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 

















Do you go to Europe just to say 
that you've been? or to acquire 
material for pleasurable reminis 
cence and lasting inspiration 


THE GREATER 
ITALIAN CITIES 


is but one of thirty itineraries we 
plan. These tours are made ina 
leisurely, restful, intelligent way, 
in the company of scholars—a peri- 
patetic university, offering educa- 
tion in a most fascinating, impres- 
sive,and enduring form. Our anno » aed tees tee 










Sent to your home by Express Prepaid 
Beautiful and attractive 
patterns, choice color- 
Sizes and Prices ings. Woven in one 
9x6 ft. $3.25 | piece. Both sides can 
4 7 be used; more durable 
than high-priced carpets. 
Seld to you direct at 
one profit, Money re- 
funded if not satisfae- 
tery. 





&  & So 








Also Importers of Portieres and Lace Curtains, 
New Catalogue, showing is in actnal colors, sent free 











(UNIVERSITY TRAVEL|: Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.25 





ORIENTAL IMPORTING 0., , 687- B Bourse, Philadelphia,Pa 





Bureau of ae Travel, 201 Clarendon 
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= Ghe TECHNICAL 


WORLD 
MAGAZINE 


LPP 








“A MAGAZINE OF ACTION” 


A new publication with a new field different from all other magazines. 
Appeals to every one who wants to know how and why things are done. It 
appeals especially to those who desire to keep posted on the latest things in 
science, invention and engineering. Ninety-nine people out of a hundred have 
some mechanical bent, or at least are interested to some extent in scientific 
matters. They may not be trained in engineering or in the use of machinery, 
lk familiarly about such matters, and, above all, to 





but they like to ta 
understand them. 
December number now out on all news stands ; 
160 pages, profusely illustrated, containing the following articles : 


On China's Thousand Mile Canal Modern American Glass Houses 
Anti-Auto Riots of 1830 Sailing on Land 
The Electric Housekeeper Fight of the Nixon Il 


FREE 


We want to introduce The TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE to readers of 
Co._iier’s WEEKLY and start them reading it regularly. To those sending us their 
subscription with $1.00 


BEFORE JANUARY IST 


we will mail the magazine every month for one year, and in addition, send FREE 
your choice of any one of the bi oks listed in the coupon. These books, of 64 to 96 
pages each, contain a fund of practical, 
authoritative information on the sub- 
jects treated. Size of page 7x9 inches. 


If not perfectly satisfied send the book 
back and we will refund your money 


COUPON—MAIL TO-DAY 


The TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE 
3325 Armour Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

In accordance with special offer in COLLIER's 
WEEKLY, I enclose the sum of One Dollar for which 
send me your magazine for one year, and the book 
indicated by “X” in list below 





(Dollar bill may be sent at our risk) 


Name 
Street 


and State 


Gas and Oi! Engines 

W orking Shop Drawings 

Freehand Drawing 

Architectural Lettering 

Perspective Drawing 

Architectural Drawing 

Carpentry 

Shades and Shadows 

Pen and Ink Rendering 

Heating and Ventilating 
Refrigeration 

Plotting and Topography 

Structural Drafting 

Pattern Making 

Tool Making . 

Storage Batteries . 

Electric Lighting . 

Electric Wiring 

Electric Railways 

Telephone Line Construction 

Instruments and Batteries 

Masonry Construction 

Management Electric Machinery 
Steam Pumps . . 
Indicators 

Valve Setting C= l/ your newsdealer does not keep The 
Eydraulics ‘ ; . . ge Technical World Magazine, give us his 
~ name and we will send you a sample copy free. 
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Who Shall 
Own America 





“Not the Corporation 
But the Citizen” 


“Not Criticism * 
But Construction” 











JUDGE GROSSCUP 


Answers: 


“The people of this country must be 
brought back into the ownership of 
the country. The nation must have its 
hand not simply in the guidance but in 
the construction of the corporations.” 


Do you live on salary or wages? If you do, you may want to stand 
behind Judge Grosscup’s demand for the actual control of the corporations 
by the people. Read his practical and inspiring article in 


The Christmas Number of the 


van AMERICAN ,,, 
“” MAGAZINE ™ 


For 30 Years Leslie’s Monthly 


It is a holiday inspiration crowded with features, packed with pictures. 


Read the most thrilling chapters, of “PRISONERS,” the new novel by Mary 
Cholmondeley, author of ‘‘RED POTTAGE.”’ They are wonderful reading. 





Send your dollar to-day for complete subscription for 1906 
and receive FREE the November and December numbers. Then 
you will secure the two complete novels, ‘‘PRISONERS,”’ the 
most stirring serial of the day, and the splendid adventure novel 
which follows it, ‘‘ THE MYSTERY,’’ by Stewart Edward White 
(author of the ‘‘BLAZED TRAIL,”’ ‘‘THE FOREST,” etc.), and 
Samuel Hopkins Adams, beside roo really first rate short stories. 
The magazine represents the very best in American life to-day. 











Send for the Beautiful, Illustrated Prospectus--FREE 
COLVER PUBLISHING HOUSE (Frank Leslie’s), 141-147 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


























* 

Wanted For Our Protection For Men and Women 
1000 Policy pays $5.00 a week with $100 Emergency Benefit. Cost 

2.00 a year. Handsome black seal wallet given free with each 

policy, Good salesmen earning $100 a week. Excellent side 


ine. Write to-day for renewal contract with liberal commission. 
GERMAN REGISTRY COMPANY, 988 Holland Building, Bt. Louis 
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Natural JAP-A-LAC is the best 
varnish for 


HARDWOOD FLOORS 


either old or new. It dries with a 
beautiful luster, and retains its bril- 
liancy through wear and tear right 
down to the wood. Besides Natural, 
JAP-A-LAC comes in twelve colors. 
It is a stain and varnish combined, 
and rejuvenates everything about 
the home. 


“You Can Do the Work Yourself” 
































Upon receipt of ten cents, to cover 
cost of mailing, and the name of 
your dealer, we will send, FREE 
OF CHARGE, to any point in the 
United States, a 4 pint can of 
JAP-A-LAC, together with inter- 
estin booklet and color card. 
































Ask Your DEALER OR 





LOOK FOR NAME IN STRAP 


Kendal 


Careful designing has produced 
in the “Kendal” a shoe of unus- 
ual merit. More swagger than 
even the cut suggests. 
Lines of exclusive character give 
the maximum of refined elegance 
without losing a point of comfort 
—that’s the Kendal. 
Sok ra feo 
Most styles sell for $5.00 
Florsheim & Company 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





GOOD yet EASY. if dealer hasn’t 66 ” 
GAME send his name, we'll send it prepaid. HIKE 
Play—know it—then send 506 or return cards. Ideal gift—suitable— 
always pleases. Home Amusement Co,, K283 Warren Av., Chicago. 
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P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-424 
W. 13th St.; London, 10 Norfolk St., Strand, W. C., 


Chancery Lane, BE, C,; Toronto, Yonge Street 
Arcade. Copyright 1905 by P. F. Collier & Sun. 
Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, 
at the Post-Office at New York, New York, 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


and The International News Co., 5 Breams Bldgs., 





Notice to Subscribers 

Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a 
change of address should give the old as well as the 
new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. 
From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse 
before the change can be made, and before the first 
copy of Cor.ier’s will reach any new subscriber. 





VOLUME XXXVI NUMBER 9 


to CENTS PER COPY $5.20 PER YEAR 





NEW YORK SATURDA 


TheHousekeeper’s 
Best Christmas 


GIFT IS A 

































Y NOVEMBER 25 1905 





Cover Design. 


Russia Groping Toward Freedom 


Hope for Niagara 


The Jerome Campaign. ‘ 
Illustrated with a Ph 
The Crocodile. Story P 
Illustrated by Wa 
Plays of the Month ‘ 


Buying Football Victories. Illustrated 


A General Transport Service . 


«The Northwest Passage.’ Poem 


«<The Northwest Passage’ : 


Drawn by Jessie Willcox Smith Page 
Snowed Under : ; = . Cartoon by £. W. Kemble 7 
Editorials ; ‘ ‘ - ; : , ‘ : ; 8-9 
Welcoming Our British Cousins. Photographs. : . ‘ 10 
What the World is Doing. Illustrated with Photographs ; ‘ If 


New York's Welcome to Britain's Fleet Alberta Not Worried About Coercion 


Illustrated with Photographs 


Il1I—The University of Michigan 


On the Insurance Skirmish Line 


The Recovery of Free Government 


, ‘ . Edwin Bjtrkman 14 
otograph and Cartoons 
F : Gouverneur Morris 16 

Iter Appleton Clark 
. é Arthur Ruhl 19 


with Photographs £. S. Yordan 21 
- James L. Cowles 26 


. Robert Louis Stevenson 28 





ONE THOUSAND DOLLA 


story, and all accepted stories will be paid 

except in the case of authors who have an es’ 
receive their regular rate. A booklet giving fu 
request. Address Fiction Department, Coll 





Collier's offers one thousand dollars for the best short rent received between Septem- 
ber 1 and December 1. This premium will be awarded in addit 


RS FOR A SHORT STORY 


on to the price paid for the 
for at the uniform rate of five cents a word, 
tablished and higher rate. These authors will 
ll particulars of the contest will be mailed upon 
ier’s, 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 


here and there. No hunting about for mislaid 
| articles. Takes the place of pantry —cupboard 

















The 
International 
Studio dese pou 


ing Art Magazine. 
$5.00 a year. 


“By all odds the most artistic periodical 
printed in English."—N. Y. Tribune. 


BY ALL ODDS THE BEST XMAS GIFT 








Mansions of England in the Olden 
Time. By Joserx Nasn. Superbly 
Illustrated. Supplement to Tue Inrer- 
NATIONAL Stupio. 4to. Paper $2.00 
net. Cloth $3.00 net. Postage 35 cts. 





Art in Photography. Copious Ex- 
amples of American and European 
Work. 4to. Paper $2.00 net. Cloth 
$3.00 net. Postage 35 cents. 





Great Japan: 4 Study of National 











Efficiency. By Atrrev Steap. With 
a Foreword by Lorp Rosgepery. 8vo. 
$2.50 net. Postage 18 cents. 
JOHN LANE COMPANY, N. Y. 
The Bodley Head, 67 Fifth Ave. 

















Address a postal to 
New Haven Clock Co., 
New Haven, Conn. (cap- 
ital, $1,000,000.00), and 


ton say, nt a 
Jollar Yale for 10 days’ 
free trial.”’ That's all 


you have to do. Our 
part is not so easy. 
We must place in your hands 
about $2.00 worth of watch by 
ordinary standards, for we prom- 
ise to hand every responsible person 
a@ stem winding, stem setting watch 
fully guaranteed by the New Haven 
Clock Co. (capital $1,000,000.00), 
printed guarantee in back of case, 
Now, the ordinary Dollar watch 
is wound and set like a cheap alarm 
clock—by attachments you can't get 
at without opening the back of the 


But the stem of a Dollar Yale is no 
dummy. No-sir-ee! It has a double motion 
turn i Back and forth a few times and the watch 

is wound for 24 hours. 

Press the stem in, and then your twist sets the 
’ hands forward or back, as you choose. It all works 
just like the handsomest time-piece you ever saw. Just 
put the Dollar Yale in your pocket and wear it 10 days 
before you decide to buy. After 10 days we want @ 
dollar or the watch—that’s all. 

No, just one thing more. This introductory offer may be withdrawn 
at any time if it crowds our capacity, so don’t delay, write at once, 


NEW HAVEN CLOCK CO. 
142 Hamilton St. New Haven, Conn. 




























EARN $15 


We know a dressmaker—a woman—who 
Co.'s 4 king d D 


Easy To Learn Dressmaking 


TO $50 A WEEK 


receives $10,000.00 a year as designer in Marshall Field & 
v3 are paid larger salaries than any other class of 








eeper, teacher, milliner, clerk, h 


women. Some receive as high as $3,000 for making one gown. 
ou will be one of the best paid women in your vicinity. 
a i 


We can teach you so that 
If you are a stenographer, book- 
or etc., you can soon double your 


be, 















income no matter where you live. 


draping. 
the: 


a little 
It is free. 


WOMAN'S COLLEGE 





You Can Learn at Home By Mail 


No patterns, charts or mechanical devices are needed. 
ing, selection and care of materials, measure taking, pattern making, sewing, finishing and 
The things so hard for dressmakers are so simp! 

m. Shows how to conduct a profitable dressmaking establishment. 
make your own and others’ clothes, Any woman or girl who can read or write and who has 
taste can soon learn to make fine garments well. 


Instruction covers planning, design- 


explained that any one can do 
You can successfally 


Write for handsome book. 


OF SCIENTIFIC DRESSMAKING, ta Crone, Wisconsin 











TELEGRAPH 


Taught Quickly 
Positions Secured 


Expenses Low. Catalogue Free. DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Queen St., Valparaiso, Ind. 






















| Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet 


a gift in use three times each day—every 
day in the year—to cut her kitchen work 
in two—to make it easier—pleasanter—to 
do away with kitchen drudgery 

A HOOSIER CABINET puts s:stem into the 
kitehen—groups every article used in preparing 
a meal at your fingers’ ends. A place for every- 
thing—from an egg-beater to 50 Ibs. of flour 


No unnecessary footsteps to gather up tiings 
























and kitchen table. Saves time—strength—en- 
ergy—does away with kitchen drudgery. 


The Hoosier is the lowest priced 


good kitchen cabinet made. Built o 
solid oak —the finish, construction 
and workmanship could not be im- 
proved if it cost twice as much. 
Special features not found in other 
cabinets at any price. 


A $20,000.00 BOND 


guarantees that our cabinets are exactly as we 
represent them. Sold on thirty days’ trial You 
take no chances when you buy a Hoosier. We 
prepay freight East of the Mississippi and North 
of Tennessee. 

Easy Payments if Desired $¢24 ‘" bptsomely 
log. It tells how a Hoosier Cabinet can be soid at such low 


prices—how much kitchen labor it saves—and how every home 
can have a Hoosier. 


THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING CO. 


42 Adams Street New Castle, Indiana 
(Origmators and Pioneer Makers of High Grade 
Kitchen Cabinets.) 


Plush Pillow 
Top Free— 


Send us your name at once, with 25e. te pay cost of 
shipping, etc., and we will send you this beautiful, genuine 
Plush Pillow Top, printed with artist’s sketch of Julia 
Marlowe, Maxine Eil.ott or J J , ready for burning. 
Choice of old gold, tan or 







































































light green plush, Size, PYROGRAPHY 
17x17 inches. & HEADS 
burned, $1. The newest 
Only one free ia 
Top to one Pil ’ 
address. llow 


Art 





Our $2.50 
Outfit Ne. 97 


Special Offer $1.65 


ush, wood, leather, etc. 

Includes fine Platinum Point, Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, 
Doubie-action Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, 
Two pieces Stamped Practice Wood and full «rections, all in 
neat leatherette box, 

Ask your dealer—or we will send # C.0. D. If you like it 
when you get it, then pay our special price. When cash a 
companies order we inclode, free, our 48-page Pelican Instruc- 
tion Handbook (price 25c.), the most complete pyrography hand- 
book pubitshed, 

Write today for 72-page catalogue, No. C 55, in colors, and 
24-page supplement No. C 55, I}bustrates 1500 Gibson 
and other designs stamped om articles of plush, 
wood and leather; also contains full line of Pyrog- 
raphy outfits and supplies, at lowest prices. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
160-164 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in ive World.”” 


¢ a Word 


is frequently paid by magazines for | 
original short stories and well written 
articles. No field is so profitableas 
Journalism. None easier to enter. 
We positively teach Journalism 
mail. Write us at once for free particulers. 
Corres. School of Journalicm, 
258 Majestic Building, Detroit, Rich. 
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Pettijohn starts the boys 
and girls off every morning in 
the best condition for school. 





Ready for study — ready 
for play. : 

With well-nourished 
bodies and active minds they 
learn easier, retain more and 
play heartier. 


Just What You Want 
Your Children To Do 








Then feed them right. 
Give them Pettijohn — deli- 
cious in flavor — thoroughly 


»». satisfying. 





























Swifts 


Ql 1906 


Attractive pastels—hand- 

| somely lithographed in 12 

|| colors—size 12x35 inches—re- 

| produced from the original 

| drawings by Philip Boileau, 

|| an artist whose art subjects 

| are in large demand in this 
country. 

Swift’s Premium Calendar 

for 1906 combines the truly 
artistic with the color effects 
which are only obtained in 
pastel. 
Swift’s Premium Calendar will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address for 10 
cents in money or stamps, or 10 
Wool Soap wrappers, or 1 metal 
cap taken from jar of Swift’s Beef 
Extract. 

Address Swift & Company 
Department 33 Stock Yards Station 
Chicago, Ill. 

Art Plates—Single art plates, 
size 10x15 inches, suitable for fram- 
ing as holiday gifts, have been pre- 
pared, with no advertising whatever 

onthem. The complete set of three 
| will be sent prepaid for fifty cents. 


)/ Swift’s Premium 
Hams and Bacon 


Each piece branded on the rind 


Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard 


3, 5 and 10 pound air-tight pails, 











Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
Car 
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Type G. Peete Light Touring Car 


Air-cooled. Shaft drive. Sliding gear transmission. Three speeds and reverse. New and perfect disc 


clutch. Force-feed oiler on the dash. Side doors. 88-inch wheel base. 4 or 5 passengers. 35 miles an hour. 
12 “Franklin horse-power.” 1400 pounds. $1800, f. 0. b. Syracuse. Full head- and tail-light equipment. 


Franklin Air-cooling 


and 


Franklin Horse-power 


Why does t2 “Franklin horse-power” do all that 20 horse-power 
will do in any other car? 

Because Franklin air-cooling means also Franklin engineering, 
lightness, strength and springs. 

No plumbing weight nor complications Little engine-metal, but 
great strength and refinement in it; great power out of it; and the 
power preserved and put to work. 

Few parts, small friction; extreme toughness; a light load to 
carry; no interference; and big ability to carry it. 

You want the power that does the work 


Four models for ig. E, 4-cylinder Runabout, 12 “Franklin horse-power,”’ 1100 iIbs., $2400 f, 0. b. 
Syracuse. G, described above. D, 4 linder Touring Car, 20 “Franklin horse-power,” 1800 Ibs., $2800, 
f. 0. b. Syracuse. H, 6-cylinder Touring Car, 30 “t ranklin horse-power,”’ 2400 |bs., $4000, f. o. b, Syracuse. 


Send for Books 
H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., si Be 2. An ae ee 
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SSUES LOOM AHEAD, in this country, profoundly different 
from those to which we have grown accustomed. Just now 
the ruthless power of wealth, and of its slave, the political 
machine, is what the people have set about destroying. They 
struck one pillar of the edifice a resounding blow on the sev 

enth of November, and certain results ef that blow, such as the 
defeat of Foraker in Ohio, and the-disorgdnization of tlhe Repub- 
licans in Pennyslvania, have a decided bearing on legislative prob- 
lems immediately confronting us. The money powers will be 
regulated as much as it is well that they should be; on that point 
we have few doubts. The greater danger of the future is likely 
to lie in the direction of insincerity among the forces 
of reform, of demagogy, of self-seeking adventure. 
Choosing between rigid, unfair conservatism, on the 
one hand, and liberalism, on the other, this nation will prove suff- 
ciently adaptive. In our progress, however, we must reckon with 
the Hearsts—the men without conscience, seeking power in the 
wake of change. The Gormans, CoxeEs, DuRHAMS, MurPuys, and 
their. masters, the masters of finance, will be checked by the 
people’s will. Then comes another question: is the leadership 
in reform to remain with the RooseveLts, Foiks, JEROMES, «nd 
TAFTS, or is it to be seized in some excited moment by ren 
as utterly without fairness, or devotion to the evenness of truth, 
as the plutocrats and bosses they supplant? 


EROME ELECTED HEARST. Mr. ByOrKMAN’s article in this 

issue throws light on the manner of it. Of course other things 
elected Hearst also: the insurance investigation, the beef trust 
investigation, the railway rate agitation, and every other species 
of discontent. But first came the hostility to boss rule, and that 
fight was the District Attorney’s work. We say elected, because 
nobody doubts that if the whole truth can ever be brought to 
light, which is improbable, Mr. Hearst will be declared the 
mayor. Would it might be so. To have him enjoy the popularity 
of martyrdom, instead of suffering ‘the contrasts be- 
tween limitless promises and the disappointments of 
office, will increase his vogue a thousand-fold. Of 
course he hopes he will be counted out, and in subtle ways that 
hope, however disguised, will affect the result. We do not trust 
Mr. Hearst at all, and nobody knows better than he how 
much his interests will be served by the inauguration of Mayor 
McCLeLLan. This is not to deny the obvious fact thatefMe is 
making a fight, but a man who doesn’t want an office is less 
likely to secure it, in a struggle of this kind, than a man who 
does. Mr. Hearst has his eye on larger spoil, and he dreads 
the results of an actual trial in four years of responsibility. 


AXIM GORKY, SPEAKING OF RUSSIA and her changes, 
! now in process of accomplishment, says that the political rev- 
olution is for the proletariat but one stage on the road to social 
revolution. ‘‘The bourgeoisie are content with half measures and 
half reforms.’? What foreigners mean by the bourgeoisie is the 
condition of moderate prosperity to which most Americans belong, 
Our laborers are more like the foreign bourgeoisie than like the 
foreign proletariat. The brand of reasoning which is 
natural in certain other countries is here a purely arti- 
ficial, theoretic agitation, born not of our conditions, 
but of harsher burdens on the continent of Europe. We believe 
that Americans have heads so clear and hearts so sound that they 
can remove evils without destroying that individual liberty and 
initiative which have been the making of England and America. 
We may need some day to have the State our universal nurse, 
but that day seems hardly yet arrived. ’ 


UR COMMENTS ON MR. LAWSON’S frank account of his 
negotiations with Mr. Heinze in the copper fight with 
Standard Oil have called out the following: 


Vovemt 70, 1905. 


THE EpIToR oF COLLIER’S WEEKLY, New York, N. Y 
‘Dear Sir—Anent your comments on the Heinz# chapter of my story, 
‘Frenzied Finance,’ be fair, Mr. Editor, be fair. i 
‘“‘None of us, you know, can get far on this thorny, uneven turnpike which 
meanders from the cradle off into eternity unless we are fair to our fellows. 
You say: ‘This means that in order to make money in a market speculation 
it was right to lure a man into a partnership only to betray him. All Heinze 
did was to hold out for a lafger price for certain property of his than ‘‘Stand- 
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ard Oil’’ wished to pay. Therefore Mr, Lawson was justified in this most 


amazing step!’ 

‘‘Be fair, Mr. Editor, be fair! 

‘‘Not all the money on earth would have induced me to enter into the part- 
nership you say I entered into—no amount of money would induce me to play 
any man double. Yes, I know ‘talk is cheap,’ but. I talk with an unbroken 
record of thirty-six years of straight dealing behind me, in the most active 
game in the world, where the markers are all clear gold, standard weight and 
measure, and it is up to you and all the world to take that record at par or 
‘bust’ it. 

‘“‘Be fair, Mr. Editor, be fair! 

“If money greed had actuated me that night, it was certainly to my advan- 
tage to have entered into partnership with HrrNnze and played my friends and 
followers double. There was a million in it to every fifty thousand in any 
other combination possible. 

“Be fair, Mr. Editor, be fair! 

‘*‘What Henze did was to compel his hireling judge to appoint a receiver for 
one of the greatest and most solvent properties in the world—the Boston and 
Montana, one hundred and fifty thousand shares, par value $25, which sold 
at over $500 per share. He demanded certain things—much more than mere 
money—to lift the receivership. If something were not done at 
once to protect the interests of the stock in the Exchange, it 
meant ruin to hundreds of—no, not speculators, but innocent 
investors who owned this property, 

“That night I was the only thing on earth standing between the ruin of 
these hundreds of innocent investors and Heinze. I did all mortal man could 
do to make a fair settlement with the man. Failing, I did the only thing 
possible. 

‘*Listen, Mr. Editor: I have set forth the facts in my story. You and all 
can read them, and in the face of that showing I believe I am justified in 
claiming that my course that night was thoroughly fair, proper, and creditable, 
and I dare you, or any fair man, to show to the contrary. 

‘Be fair, Mr. Editor, be fair! 


‘Believe me, yours very truly, Tuomas W. Lawson.” 


As several of our readers have taken the same ethical view as 
Mr. Lawson, his reply is the suitable answer to the demands they 
have made for the other side. Our own conception of financial 
honor is not precisely similar to the one graphically presented by 
Mr. Lawson in the November ‘‘Everybody’s.’’ Our principles 
have been more than once’ presented. Those who would regret 
the repetition of them now have only to skip one editorial and 
proceed in peace. 


E WILL BE FAIR; -that is, if fairness is a possibility. It is 

at least our specialty. We make no comment on Mr. Law- 
sON’s excuse about ruining stockholders. That would apply in 
almost any contest one can think of for the control of the 
market in any commodity. Mr. Lawson was working for Mr. 
RoGers and Standard Oil. He was regularly in their employ 
We do not understand him to deny that they occasionally manip- 
ulated property at the expense of small investors. He seems, 
indeed, to make them about as villanous as HEINZE could pos- 
sibly be. Nor can we estimate the relative pecuniary gains to Mr. 
Lawson from his two possible courses of conduct. Mr. Lawson 
makes each of his market enterprises very holy, and he is still 
engaged in them, saving the public every week. We are not 
judging, just now, the resulting good and ill; although 


our readers know our opinion of market gambling as a A REPLY BY US 


profession. Mr. Lawson says it makes war look like 

thirty cents. He likes it, The fact that wealth and poverty are 
the stakes, he eloquently explains, makes it so wonderful a game 
that war is the play of children in comparison. Did we misunder- 
stand him? Let anybody read the November ‘‘Everybody’s’’ and 
see whether the struggle for gold or the passion for righteousness 
plays the real star role. Our point, however, succinctly stated, is 
that to go to HeInze, on the excuse that he was trying to injure 
a good property (otherwise to be controlled by Messrs. Lawson, 
RocGers, ROCKEFELLER and Company), offer to'co-operate with him, 
and then betray him, is not the most convincing proof accessible 
of a highly cultivated sense of self-respect or common, average, 
garden honor. , 


AS ORIGINAL VIEW of Mr. RockereLLer’s unpopularity is sent 
to us, and we gladly summarize it in justice to the Oil King. 
He is so hated, according to this explanation, because he preys 
upon his own class; because he is the greatest among those whose 
illegitimate gains have been made at the expense, not of the pub- 
lic, but of a large number of business rivals, whom he has steadily 
exterminated, and who have been able to single him out for public 
malediction as the worst example of the unconscientious rich. Our 
correspondent points out two periods in the history of this man. 
rhe first was legitimate. He piled up capital by personal econ- 
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omy. The second period began when he started to use this 
hoard to extend his power. Certain charges are not made, 
whether from circumstance or the nature of the man. Child-labor, 
is absent from the indictment. His hours and wages do not form 
a count against him. He took in the first instance from them 
that had, not from them that had not. Rebates and the agree- 
ments with railroads, which crushed his competitors, were weapons 
turned primarily against others in his own rich class. ‘‘Have you 
not more respect for the thief who robs thieves than for the 

thief who robs the poor and needy?’’ Such a view 


ROCKEFELLER has interest, at the least, whatever one may think 


of Mr. ROCKEFELLER’s use of his control of the price 
of oil since his own skill enabled him to lower the cost of its 
production. But we hardly believe the public hostility to him is 
mainly worked up by beaten rivals. He pays the penalty for 
being the richest man in the world. He is a hypocrite, but so 
are others. He is selfish and cruel, but so are others. His con- 
science is lenient when he wishes to do wrong that gold may 
come, but in this he is not alone. He is most prominent among 
examples of cold, hargh, and dishonest power, and as the most 
prominent he takes the most liberal fraction of the public wrath. 


MONG HUMAN TRAITS which work against’ respect for the 
species to which we have the destiny to belong, none ranks 
lower than injurious and malicious gossip. In the heightened , 
language of literature, slander has been called the foulest whelp 
of sin. It is a poisoned arrow shot in the dark, wounding the in- 
nocent and the guilty. Por spoke of it thus: 
‘How shall the ritual, then, be read?—the requiem how be sung 
By you—by yours, the evil eye—by yours, the slanderous tongue 
That did to death the innocence that died, and died so young?’ 
Gossip is always believed. Not the meanest insinuation fails to 
find lodgment in some reader’s mind, and it thus wrongs the vic- 
tim while it pollutes the receiver. There is a tradition that the 
lion will not strike his claws into a maiden. Certain men have 
no such reverence.- Iago made an observation, truer 
in his day than now: ‘‘Who steals my purse steals 
trash. . . . ’fTwas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to 
thousands; but he that filches from me my good name robs me cf 
that which not enriches him, and makes me poor indeed,’’ Writing 
to-day, the clever villain would amend this passage. The scandal- 
monger to-day often does enrich himself, His venom has its price. 


EN LIKE BIG PROMISES. Politicians promise everything,’ 
On similar principles, advertisements find few lies gross 
enough to be without effect. We notice with uplifted heart that 
‘“‘men may live happily and usefully for 150 years.’’ That is an 
advertisement for Duffy’s Malt Whiskey, for the cure and preven. 
tion of ‘‘consumption, pneumonia, grip, malaria, low fevers, coughs, 
colds, bronchitis, diseases of the throat and lungs, nervous pros- 
tration, stomach troubles, and all weakening, wasting conditions 
due to sickness, worry or old age.’’ But advertisements have two 
functions, besides the legitimate one of calling attention honestly 
to something to be sold. One is to mislead the purchaser; the 
other is to control the newspaper. And in this connection we are 
requested to call attention again to a fact which we 


ADVERTISEMENTS have already mentioned; namely, that patent medicines 


PERSUASION ; * 
do not stand alone. Other interests at times pursue a 


similar course of conduct. Although there is in most cases no 
express agreement that a paper shall refrain from criticism, such 
as the patent medicine trust enforces on the press, there is often 
a tacit understanding to the same effect, A railway may withdraw 
its time-table announcements if a country editor ventures into 
censure of the road, Theatrical advertisements are sometimes 
withdrawn when plays are harshly treated, The criticism of 
books is by no means uninfluenced by the advertisements of the 
houses publishing them. Great dailies can be bullied by the dry 
goods and department houses with their enormous contracts. The 
evil is extensive, but there is no place in which the form of its 
existence is so shamelessly open as in the patent medicine con- 
tracts with the press. 


F THE REPERTORY THEATRE turns out to be a reality, as 
now seems likely, no better choice could have been made for 
its head than HEINRICH CONRIED. $3,000,000 is subscribed, to 
buv 2n entire block and erect the building, which presumably will 























be put up by architects of the first ability. One feature only 
of the plan, as first announced, seems to lack intelligence, 
and we hope to hear later that it is less silly than it sounds, 
A committee of females prominent jn society are to pass upon 
the social qualifications of individuals wishing to buy boxes in 
perpetuity at $100,000 each. To mtroduce so mean and paltry a 
snob aspect would give the enterprise a body blow at the begin- 
ning. We noted with uncontrollable delight that Mr. WaireLtaw 
Reip had succeeded in obtaining as his secretary the 


. ¢ , y i © sa ehhe SNOBBISHNESS 
so al lord; 2V dy k s why most men ° 
son of a real lord; but everybody knows why most men AND THE DRAMA 


wish to fill the British embassy. A theatre is a differ- 

ent proposition. A national theatre should be a people’s theatre. 
Rich men may well found a so-called ‘‘national’’ theatre, but if 
such an innovation is to do anything real for the drama in 
America the idea of cheap (or expensive) social ‘‘smartness’’ had 
better be abandoned at the beginning. The effect of an effort for 
social glamour would be to make the repertory spectacular’ and 
light, and the American stage needs no help in that direction. 
Aim at the best in the public, not the worst; at success to come 
some time from faithfulness to ideals, not at any tinsel splurge. 


UR ADMIRED CONTEMPORARY, the Columbia, South Caro 

lina, ‘‘State,’’ alleges that we have by it been caught nap, 
ping. Remembering the context .in which that metaphor is most 
often used, we should be ungenerous to complain; but in ‘this 
speciai instance we can claim no such similarity to Homer. We 
said of Mr. Wartrerson—and the truth of-the allegation is not 
denied—that he ‘‘breathes like the sweet south upon a bank of 
violets.”’ The ‘State’? goes on, ‘‘This may be perfectly true 
as applied to Mr. Watterson, but it is not what SHAKESPEARE 
wrote. The master’s words are: ‘Like the sweet sound that 
breathes upon a bank of violets.’ It is ‘sound’—that is, in the 
particular instance, music—and not ‘south,’ as Pope suggested as 
an emendation of SHAKESPEARE.”’ This is a little bit 


os ie ip ae cninncnes | iin st CONCERNING 
too easy on the part of our contemporary Che most SHAKESPEARE 


scholarly editors of SHAKESPEARE have been quarrel- 

ing over the passage for three hundred years. Rowe began with 
‘‘wind,’? and Pope only improved it in sense and beauty. There 
is argument for ‘‘sound,’’ and the»folio’s great support, but we 
happen to be among the many, including the editors TnHeropa.p, 
STEEVENS, Dyce,,.Lerrsom, Hupson, and the Cowpen-CLARKEs, 
who so vastly prefer the imagé of the south wind breathing 
upon the bank, stealing and giving odors, to the image of a 
noise doing the same act, that we can never resist the amended 
use. Our contemporary would be fully justified in preferring 
‘*sound,’’ or thinking that reading just, but a knowledge of the 
famous controyersy would have precluded the explanation that 
our version of the passage was the result of sleep. 


NGREDIENTS FOR MAKING WOMEN, according to the Hin- 

doo legend, which were printed recently in these pages, have 
aroused the sarcastic approval of a certain widow. Since man was 
made so properly, was it not a mistake to change the ingredients 
for woman? Our friend overlooks the fact that the Hindoo Vul- 
can, or creator, had exhausted his materials and was therefore 
forced to take whatever he could find for woman’s make-up, The 
objecting widow is on safer ground when she wonders whether the 
insurance investigations do not show that man has an over-supply 
of conscience. Certainly if women had produced half the world’s 
literature, many an tronic analysis of man’s composition would 
appear. ‘‘Surely,’’ said Swirt, ‘‘man is a Broomstick.’”? To Popr 
he was ‘‘the glory, jest, and riddle of the world’’; and 
to PascaL a chimera, novelty, monster, chaos, contra- 
diction, and a prodigy. Many a great poet and thinker 
has expressed the faith that in woman Nature sought to make 
her masterpiece; and more than one have confessed that the cre- 
ation of man was but a trial, a rehearsal, a ’prentice experiment 
to prepare her to do her best in woman. The success of a recent 
pleasant drama by BERNARD SHAw draws something from the sym- 
pathy of the audience with the heroine in her easy victory over 
the representative of the other sex. When she speaks, it is to 
the purpose. When he unfolds his arguments, it is only talk. It 
is part of the distinction of ‘“‘Man and Superman’’ that SHaw 
gives some general conceptions about man in a comic vein. 
Usually men confine that vein of description to the other gender, 
in which their analytic interest is more keen. 
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LUNCHEON GIVEN TO PRINCE LOUIS OF BATTENBERG BY GENERAL FREDERICK D. GRANT AT GOVERNOR'S ISLAND, NOVEMBER 10, 1905 ) 














TWENTY-SIX HUNDRED AMERICAN AND BRITISH SAILORS DINING AT CONEY ISLAND, NOVEMBER 13, 1905 
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by the Czar’s charter of liberties. @ The reception of the British fleet 

at New York touched the high-water mark of international cordiality. 
@.President Roosevelt has at last taken the peril of Niagara Falls seriously in 
hand. @ President McCall, of the New York Life, has promised to pay back 
the money drawn by Andrew Hamilton and unaccounted for if Hamilton fails 
to do it. The committee has finally secured the testimony of James H. Hyde. 
@.The demand for electoral reform, stimulated by the late onslaught upon the 
bosses at the polls, promises to produce results. @ The first elections in 
which the people of the Canadian Northwest have had a chance to pro- 
mounce a decided verdict upon the Government’s school policy have been 
most satisfactory to the Laurier party. @|Chairman Shonts, of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, declares that the work on the Isthmus is going on well, 
that the Commission is building “the Roosevelt canal,” and that the pessi- 
mistic stories in circulation are inspired by adverse interests. @|It is promised 
that New York is to have a national repertory theatre, under the management 
of Mr. Heinrich Conried. It is to set standards of pronunciation, stage dress- 
ing, and acting, and is to be financed by the sale of thirty boxes at $100,000 
each to the socially elect. @ The Southern Conference on Quarantine and 
Immigration, whi... met at Chattanooga on November g with representatives 
of fourteen States, favors the Federal control of coast and frontier quarantine. 


‘ie revolutionary excesses in Russia have endangered the reforms granted 
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@ Charles W. Barron, a financial writer, has secured a warrant for the arrest 
of Thomas W. Lawson for criminal libel. @ The representatives of five organi- 
zations of railroad workers—the engimeers, firemen, conductors, switchmen, and 
trainmen—have protested to the President against his rate-law policy. @ The 
referendum in Norway on the question of offering the crown to Prince Charles 
of Denmark shows a vote of nearly four to one in favor of the proposition. 
@ The papers put in the care of Coutts’ Bank by the executors of the Fitzherbert 
estate over seventy years ago have been opened and confirm the accepted be- 
lief that Mrs. Fitzherbert was married to George 1V. The marriage certificate 
was included in the package. @ Secretary Root has issued orders reforming 
the diplomatic and consular service by requiring a knowledge of at least one 
foreign language as a qualification for appointment as Secretary of Legation, 
and making examinations essential to all consular appointments. 4] James 
Speyer has given $50,000 to the trustees of Columbia toward the foundation 
of the Theodore Roosevelt Professorship of American History and Institutions 
in the University of Berlin. Professor John W. Burgess has been nominated 
as the first incumbent of the chair, which is to be held by eminent Americans 
in turn. A corresponding professorship is to be established by the German 
Government at Columbia. @ The New York and Bermudez Asphalt Company 
has issued a statement alleging that the money it paid to the revolutionists 
in. Venezuela was extorted, and that it has been blackmailed by both sides 














Russia Groping Toward Freedom 


centuries to the cold oppression of despotism 
the Russian people suddenly find it impossible 
to wait three months for the orderly establishment 
Once in possession of the 


ow patiently submitting for a number of 


of self-government. 
National Assembly, whatever the 
defects of its organization, they 
could secure any further advances 
they pleased, but they have pre- 
ferred to break out into excesses 
that have imperiled the whole 
scheme of reform. This is so man- 
ifestly opposed to the interests of 
the people that it is characterized 
by the Engineers’ Union as a scheme 
of the authorities, inspired by ‘‘a 
desire to abuse the ignorance and 
blindness of the people, for the pur- 
pose of the deliberate organization 
of a counter-revolution, in the hope 
of saving the remnants of the old 
régime.’’ The massacres of the 
Jews have been condemned by all 
the liberal elements, and form the 
last and greatest count in their in- 
dictment of the Government. These 
hideous atrocities have moved the 
Hebrew race throughout the world 
to one general outburst of grief and 
indignation. The Jews of America 
have subscribed liberally for the re- 
lief of their afflicted co-religionists, 
and have urged the President to find 
some way of using his great influ- 
ence on their behalf. 

In the effort to secure support 
among the reformers Prime Minis- 
ter Witte has caused the dismissal 
of General Trepoff, the chief object 


of popular hatred, from his dictatorship as Gov- 
ernor-General of St. Petersburg and Minister of the 
Interior, and has yielded to the demand that the 
Assembly shall be elected by universal suffrage. 
He tried to form a liberal cabinet, but the refusal 


ing Parliament compelled 
rary Ministry of bureauc 


of the principal liberal leaders to hold office in it 
until its position should be confirmed by the com- 


An appalling proof of the desperate situation of 


it was necessary to pour in loyal troops from St. 
Petersburg to suppress them. 


At the same time 


him to resort toa tempo- Admiral Nebogatoff arrived from the Far East, 
rats. explaining that his surrender at the battle of the 

















THE ATTACK ON 


NIAGARA FALLS 


Damming part of the rapids at the Victoria Park, on the Canadian side, above the Horseshoe Fall, by making 


a concrete column and tipping it over into the river. 
Randolph, of Chicago, was tried here for the first time. 


This ingenious expedient, devised by Engineer Isham 
The column, which weighed 200 tons and was seven 


feet four inches squaré, was toppled over on November 9. Its object was to raise the water at the joint 
intake of the city water works and the Niagara Falls Park and River Railway. This purpose was accomplished 


men from one of the forts 





the Russian Government was furnished on Novem- 
ber 9 by a mutiny of soldiers and sailors at Cron- 
stadt, the sea-gate of St. Petersburg. 
thousand sailors, joined by a battalion of artillery- 
, ravaged the town, and 





Sea of Japan was due to the disorganization and 


demoralization of the naval service, 
for which the Government was to 
blame. Everything shows that the 
Russian navy, whether in the Pacific, 
the Black Sea, or the Baltic, is in a 
state little better than anarchy, and 
more dangerous to the Government 
than to its enemies. The decay of 
discipline in the army has not pro- 
ceeded quite so far. 

Finland’s success in recovering 
its old right to have home rule re- 
vived the national aspirations~ of 
Poland. These were expressed in a 
somewhat turbulent form, but the 
disorders were not serious compared 
with those in other parts of the 
country. The essence of the gen- 
eral Polish demand was autonomy— 
the creation of a self-governing Po- 
lish State without separation from 
the Empire. This desire. which was 
not repugnant to progressive Rus- 
sian patriots, moved the Government 
to a surprising freak of reaction. 
It established martial law throughout 
Poland, which it declared to be *‘in 
a state of war,’’ and announced that 
as long as the agitation continued 
the Poles would not be allowed to 
share in the benefits of the liberal 
manifestoes of August 18 and Octo- 


ber 30, since there ‘‘could obviously 

be no question of realizing pacific 

principles in a country in revolt.’’ This action 

was resented by all modern Russia, and the labor 

About three unions took advantage of it to order a general 


strike, whose real object was to precipitate a social 
as well as a political revolution. 
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LOOKING DOWN THE LINE OF BRITISH CRUISERS 


AT NEW YORK 

















THE AMERICAN WARSHIPS IN THE NORTH RIVER TO WELCOME THE 


New York’s Welcome to Britain's Fleet 


HE reception accorded to the British Second 
T Cruiser Squadron in Chesapeake Bay was rele- 
gated to the dark corners of history by the 
greeting of New York. It was demonstrated again 
that in the North River, between Riverside Drive 
and the Palisades, the American metropolis has the 
most perfect setting on this planet for a marine 
pageant. This is a possession whose value New 
York is just beginning to appreciate. The river, 
a mile wide and stretching into infinite distance, 
formed the arena of a giant water stadium, in 
which the fleets lay in full view of crowds that 
might easily have numbered millions. The crystal 
air and the electric touch of frost contending with 
sunshine were things to be remembered when the 
visitors find themselves again in the fogs of the 
English Channel 
The eight battleships and four hug 
»f Admiral Evans, aggre- 


armored 
cruisers under command « 
gating 148,104 tons, with 224 guns in their main 
batteries, made a fleet more powerful than that 
with which Togo destroyed the sea power of 
Russia. It gave an instructive object lesson of 
our progress in a dozen years, since the time 
when we invited the nations of the world to join 
us in the Columbian naval review, and took pride 
in showing them a line of little unarmored cruisers. 
And if the visit of Prince Louis had been postponed 
for a few months, we could have received him with 
a fleet that would have overshadowed even the great 
squadron of Admiral Evans. 

Our British visitors came with a determination 
to be pleased with everything, and every oppor- 
tunity was offered them to carry out their wish. 
Prince Louis even declared the skyscrapers beau- 
tiful. He praised the gorgeousness of the hotels, 
the beauty of the women, the fairy panorama of 
New York by night, the discipline and power of 


the American fleet, and the charming personality 
of Mayor McClellan He was pleased even with 
the reporters who interviewed him, notwithstand- 


ing the fact that they caused him considerable 
annovance on one occasion by giving undue seri- 


ousness to a casual remark of his to the effect that 


the combined fleets in the North River could wipe 
yuut New York in less time than it would take his 
cook to make an ome!l 

Of course, there were all sorts of entertainments 
for the Prince and his officers. That was inevita- 
ble. Society would have turned out for any kind 
of prince commanding any kind of fleet, or even 


without any fleet at [he ball on the Drake, 
November 14, was a glittering spec- 


on the nign 

tacle, although a little too frosty for perfect comfort 
on an open deck. But the climax of the whole 
visit—the thing wl pre-eminently distinguished 
it fr ; all conventional social events was the riot- 
sus international love feast of the enlisted men of 
the two fleets at Coney Island. That was some- 
thing which neither social ambition nor naval eti- 
quette could have ympas d. It began in the 


of November 13, and lasted until the 
tenderly carried to their 


aiternoon 


yn the next day For months the sail- 
Fleet had been saving 


* 


their money and their thirst for this occasion. 
They chartered one of the great Coney Island 
pavilions, and twelve hundred of them sat down 
to dinner with fourteen hundred British seamen 
and a hundred and sixteen officers, including Prince 
Louis and Admiral Evans. The night of joyous 
liberty that followed the departure of the official 
guests will be a landmark in the history of the two 
navies, at least as long as the present generation 
remains alive and afloat. 


HOPE FOR NIAGARA 


lr LAST THERE SEEMS a prospect of some effective 
action for the rescue of Niagara. The Interna- 
tional Waterways Commission recently adopted 

a resolution urging that no further grants for the 
diversion of water be made until the completion of 
its report upon the effects of such diversion. On 
November 11 a delegation of the American Civic 
Association called upon President Roosevelt and 
received from him an assurance that he would use 
all his influence with Congress and with the people 
to save the Falls. The Civic Association delegates 
told the President that ten companies already had 
authority to use Niagara water to the extent of 
1,339,500 horse-pewer, that five were already using 
this power, and the rest were preparing to do so, 
and that in the judgment of competent engineers 
this depletion would destroy the American Falls. 


BRITISH FLEET 


Thus it will not be enough to fight off such raids 
as were attempted in New York and Ontario last 
winter. Some way must be found of recovering 
some of the franchises recklessly given away in the 
past. Thus far the control of Niagara Falls has 
been left to the State and Province adjoining. Al- 
though the regulation of navigable rivers is recog- 
nized as a national matter, and the Niagara River 
is indisputably navigable above and below the 
Falls, the fact that the boating is poor on a little 
section in the middle of its course has been held to 
take that section out of the national jurisdiction. 
But it would seem as if the international character 
of the Niagara, involving the danger of friction be- 
tween two nations if the local authorities on each 
side are allowed to do as they please, ought to give 
the Federal Government an undcubted right to take 
measures for its security. Moreover, the American 
Civic Association holds that the national control of 
the river was legally guaranteed by the Ordinance 
of 1787, by which the United States would be fully 
warranted in taking action to recover the privileges 
thrown away by the New York Legislature. 

The State of California re-ceded the Yosemite Val- 
ley tothe United States. To prevent any legal dis- 
pute, the State of New York could cede any rights 
it might have in the Niagara River. Most of the 
franchises thus far granted for the use of Niagara 
power remain undeveloped, and even if legally valid 
they could probably be recovered under condemna- 
tion proceedings for a moderate price. With Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s energy behind it, Congressional 
apathy may be overcome. 


On the Insurance Skirmish Line 


lowed by Insurance Superintendent Vandiver 

of Missouri to the New York Life Insurance 
Company for the restitution of the money misap- 
propriated for political purposes and the retirement 
of President McCali and Vice-President Perkins 
from office, Mr. Vandiver canceled the license of 
the company to write new business in his State. 
A temporary injunction was immediately obtained 
forbidding any interference with the company’s 
activity. This was.a logical step, since if the com- 
pany intended to stand by the officials who had dis- 
sipated its property it would naturally resort to all 
available legal means to intrench its position. But, 
not satisfied with remaining on the defensive, the 
head of the legal department of the New York Life 
has intimated that the company may bring suit 
against Mr. Vandiver and recover substantial dam- 
ages. If this threat were carried out, the costs, 
according to Mr. Vandiver, would be too great for 
him or his friends to meet. This suggests a very 
dangerous possibility. Few officials of State insur- 
ance or banking departments dre men of means. 
In regulating the management of corporations with 
hundreds of millions of capital, they are subjected 
as it is to temptations that make those of easy 
virtue useless as defenders of the public interests. 
If those who cannot be approached in that way are 
to be intimidated in the performance of their duty 
by damage suits that threaten their ruin, a serious 


O* the expiration of the period of grace al- 


situation will be created, and the machinery devised 
for the public protection may be rendered useless. 

Although President McCall has stubbornly te- 
fused thus far to give back the money taken out of 
his company’s treasury by his orders for partisan 
purposes, he gave the definite assurance on No- 
vember 13 that if the lobbyist, Hamilton, did not 
repay by December 15 the $235,000 in his hands 
and unaccounted for, he, Mr. McCall, would person- 
ally make the amount good before December 31. 

The policy-holders of Texas met on November 
10 at Dallas, upon the call of State Insurance Com- 
missioner Clay, to concert plans for the protection 
of their interests. No representatives of the com- 
panies were admitted to the conference. An élab- 
orate plan of organization by counties was proposed 
by a committee and held for consideration at a later 
meeting. A delegate was chosen to represent the 
Equitable policy-holders in the December meeting 
called by the Cleveland trustees. Here we have 
the beginnings of a system of true mutualization— 
of democratic government based,‘ like that of the 
nation, on local action. 

In renewing the insurance investigation after 
election the committee threw some light upon the 
peculiarities of ‘industrial insurance.’’ This is a 
form of finance in which for the small sum of ten 
cents a week a workman may provide a comfort- 
able paymert for the undertaker that is to bury 
him and incidentally help to house the company in 
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year for the president, save the nation from the 
dishonor of free silver by liberally subsidizing the 
Republican campaign fund, and make life easier for 
deserving legislators and lobbyists at State capitals. 


President Hegeman, of the Metropolitan, explained | 


that to collect premiums ranging from five to sixty 
cents a week the agents of his company had to 
visit a million homes a day. He testified that the 
industrial rates of premium were about do ble the 
ordinary life rates for the same ages, the diference 
being reasonably accounted for by the cost of col- 
lecting such small amounts. It is the misfortune 
of the poor to have to buy everything, from ‘nsur- 
ance to coal, under the most expensive conditions. 
it is also significant that the mortality among the 
holders of these little industrial policies is about 
double that prevailing among policy-holders of 
ther classes. The cost of the mdustrial business 
was further illustrated by the fact that while the 
Mutual, the Equitable, and the New York Life, 
which were certainly not run on a niggardly scale, 
used only about twenty per cent of their gross in- 
come for expenses, the Metropolitan’s expenses 
amounted to thirty-five per cent of its income. 
Mr. Hegeman testified that he had been struggling, 
with more or less success, against the constant 
tendency of his salary to increase. He used to re- 
ceive a nominal salary and commissions, which ran 
up to $93,474 in 1895, at which time he succeeded 
in having his pay reduced to a flat rate of $50,000. 
But it kept on going up again because the com- 
pany insisted on voting him bonuses in addition to 
his salary. He stood it for some time, but when 


a marble palace, provide a salary of $100,000 a 
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THE JUDICIAL FACE 


A composite photograph of all the members of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, showing the essential features of the ideal judge 
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he was urged to take $100,000 in 1905 he rebelled 
and refused to accept a cent more than the modest 
$90,000 which he considered his services to be 
fairly worth. He consented, however, to accept 
an occasional loan at less than the market rates, 
and this favor was also extended to others. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Hegeman, the Metropolitan never went 
deeply into political contributions. It gave $7,500 
to the Republican National Committee in 1896 and 
$1,000 to the Palmer and Buckner Sound Money 
Democracy in the same year, but that was all But 
it helped to sustain the legislative bureau run by 
the fugitive Andrew Hamilton for a number of 


years. 


ALBERTA NOT WORRIED ABOUT COERCION 


WO DAYS AFTER the American elections Canada 
$3 had“a political event in the choice of the first 

legislature of the new Province of Alberta. 
The result was a complete Liberal sweep, the op- 
position succeeding in electing only five members 
out of twenty-five. The Conservatives had tried 
to induce the people of Alberta to resent the policy 
of the Laurier Government in forcing separate 
schools upon the Province, but the people appar- 
ently saw nothing to be indignant about. It was 
explained after the election that the opposition had 
been handicapped by the fact that its leader was a 
corporation lawyer, and by a number of side issues, 
relating to lands, railroad extensions, and other 
matters of dollars and cents, affecting the voters 
more deeply than sentimental considerations about 
the schools. 


The Recovery of Free Government 


year’ élections produced such heart-search- 

ings among politicians and given such promise 
of far-reaching results as in 1905. The meaning 
of the returns was mournfully recognized by Gov- 
ernor Herrick, of Ohio, who said: 


Nee in American history have local ‘‘off- 


“The greatest danger now confronting the American 
people is the readiness, in response to some sudden 
whim or pretext, to desert party principles and follow 
some individual who claims, some- 
times with sincerity, often with 


now that it is made, the spell of political regularity 
is broken once for all. 

As soon as the bosses had been put to rout, the 
victors began by a common impulse to concert 
plans for keeping them from coming back. The 
most important of these were concerned with ballot 
reform, corrupt practices acts, and direct nomina- 
tions. The case of Mr. Jerome was an object lesson 
in all these matters. It was plain that three-quar- 


of contributors could be published without embar- 
rassing givers or receivers. Finally, he proved that 
all the complications with which the bosses had 
surrounded our nominating system, in order to 
scare the timid voter out of the idea of thinking 
for himself, were unnecessary, and that a man whom 
the people knew could stand up before them and 
ask their votes without begging for anybody’s leave. 
A general agitation at once began which promises 

to bear fruit at the coming 

sessions of a number of State 





hypocrisy, to represent a cause that 
is higher than party fealty.”’ 


The elections of 1905 did in- 
deed mark the almost total dis- 
appearance of the Great Ameri- 
can Superstition—the delusion 
that party organizations were 
inspired by ‘‘party principles,’’ 
and hence had a rightful claim 
on the allegiance of citizens who 
believed in those principles. It 
was this superstition that lay at 
the very base of the power of 
the bosses. It was easy for a 
boss to secure control of the 
nominating machinery ofa party, 
but that control would have 
been of no use to him without 
some means of inducing honest 
itizens to vote his ticket after 
he got it nominated. Those 
means were furnished by the 
Great Superstition. 


The Partisan Delusion 


The boss made the citizen be- 
lieve that the success of sound 
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Legislatures. Even Governor 
Pennypacker, of Pennsylvania, 
has seen the light in part, and 
has called the Legislature of his 
State in’ extra session to carry 
out the popular will. 


The Contest for New York 


The developments that fol- 
lowed the election showed that 
Tammany was confronting its 
greatest crisis since the fall of 
Tweed. The Hearst contest of 
McClellan’s election endangered 
all that had been saved from the 
wreck of November 7. The 
importance of this contest may 
be realized when one remembers 
that the government of New 
York City is an incomparably 
greater thing than the govern- 
ment of the United States was 
f Jefferson 


when the struggle « 
and Burr for its control con- 
vulsed the nation. New York 
has almost as many people as 
the United States had then, and 








views on the tariff, or the coin- 
ge, or the Philippines depended 
upon the election of the men on 
his slate. He herded normally 
ntelligent citizens into halis and 
et them to wavinz. flags and 
cheering for persons whom they’ would not have 
trusted alone with their spoons. But the voters 
have discovered at last that while the boss was ap- 
pealing to them in the name of partisanship he was 
himself a non-partisan all the time. They have 
found that what he was after was not party prin- 
ciple, but simply money, and that to secure that he 
was willing to make any sort of deal with the politi- 
cal enemies he was urging his followers to fight. It 
has taken a long time to make that discovery, but 


THE HOMELESS BALLOTS OF 


Under a\court order secured by W. R. Hearst, the New York police tried to deliver thousands of ballot boxes to the 
Bureau of Elections, at two o’clock in the morning. The board at first refused to receive the boxes, and they stayed 


in wagons, guarded by police, for eighteen hours. At last they were stored in warehouses designated by the Bureau 


ters of the voters of New York wanted to vote for 
Jerome, and yet he was elected by a small plural- 
ity. Clearly any candidate in his place without 
his unique driving force would have been hope- 


lessly clogged by the studied intricacies of the - 


ballot. Again, Mr. Jerome showed that moncy 
enough for all the legitimate expenses of a campaign 
could be raised in any cause that appealed to pop- 
ular sympathy without incurring obligations to the 
financial powers of darkness, and that the names 


A.GREAT CITY 


it spends more money in a month 
than the National Government 
under Jefferson spent in a year. 
The New York | olice force alone 
costs more than the entire pub- 
lic service of the United States, 
civil, military, and naval, in Jefferson’s time. The 
announcement of the contest was welcomed by in- 
dependent citizens, even by those who had not 
favored the Hearst candidacy., Mr..Ivins, the late 
Republican candidate, expressed the belief that Mr. 
Hearst had been elccted, and joined his staff of 
counsel without pay. For obtaining evidence Mr 
Hearst had the services of the Municipal Owner- 
ship, the Republican, and the Jerome organizations 
and he retained a formidable array of counsel. 
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THE JEROME CAMPAIGN 


THE STORY OF HOW NEW YORK’S DISTRICT ATTORNEY WENT OVER THE HEADS OF THE BOSSES 


power for growth in the course of its materializa- 

tion. Not even Mr. Jerome himself can have 

grasped the full scope and significance of his act 
when, on August 1, he issued his momentous manifesto 
bidding defiance to the bosses. Later, in the heat of 
the campaign, when both he and his listeners had been 
carried tar beyond the starting point, he spoke as fol- 
lows of the motives that actuated him when he decided 
to fight his battle without the aid of any established 
party organization: 

‘| felt that I owed a great debt to the people for the 
trust they had placed in me by giving me my four 
years of office. To have done my duty was not enough. 
Casting about in my mind for some way of repaying 
them, it occurred to me that the only way, as well as 
the best way, was to take up the fight which they them- 
selves had failed to wage, and to rouse them into free- 
ing themselves out of the bondage of the bosses.”’ 

Well, I can not tel! just now whether those words are 
wholly Mr. Jerome's or my own, but the thought is cer 
tainly his, and he came back to it again and again in his 
speeches. It is a beautiful thought, and he meant just 
what he said in the moment of utterance; but that 
thought was still in the germ up till the time of that 
initial meeting at Carnegie Hall when the opening 
gun was fired. 

Jerome is first of all a teller of truths—not of one 
abstract universal truth, but of particular, individual, 
immediately applicable truths that concern the present 
day and place. Next he is a fighter. He was born to 
battle, and there is nothing that pleases him more than 
a real hot tussle with a foe worthy of his steel. Ambi- 
tion he possesses beyond a doubt; but it is subordinated 
to such a deep-rooted conviction of its futility whenever 
its satisfaction be procured by the sacrifice of a prin- 
ciple that it practically becomes a negligible quantity 
in the man’s life. If he could buy the presidency by 
one little lie, I think he would cry out: ‘‘Pshaw, I 
never wanted it!’ But there is a doubt in my mind 
whether he would not compromise even with his pas- 
sion for veracity if, by so doing, he could get into a 
good fight for a good cause. 

And there are two things he hates only less than a 
lie—injustice and oppression. Think of that man tell 
ing himself that there would be a fine 
fight this fall and he not in it. Think 
ot him brooding on the idea that but 
for his honesty and truthfulness and 
efficiency—the very qualities making a 
man fit for public service—his partici- 
pation in that fight would be a fore 
gone conclusion. Think of him recall- 
ing—while tending to the thousandfold 
duties of his office or etching steel in 
his shop at Lakeville—how day after 
day, in endless ways, his fellow-citizens 
had shown him that they loved and 
trusted and respected him. Think of 
him realizing in the quiet watches of 
the night with ever-growing vividness 
what it was that stood between him 
and the office which formed the tangi- Y 
ble expression of his fellow-men’s con- 4 
fidence and good-will. Think of all 
this—and you can feel the wrath rising , 
until that born fighter simply had to go 
into the fray. And what occurred to 
him first was a battle for the office— 
for the right to serve—not for the peo 
ple and their right to be served. But 
being a man of imagination and of 
wonderful intuitive perception of the 
currents running silently in the depths 
of human nature, it took him only a 
short time to forget all about his pri- ti 
mary objective, so that he could see 4 3 
nothing but the state of the people— ie - 
enchained, boss-ridden, and seemingly 
helpless 

The gradual development of another 
phrase that played a conspicuous part 
in his campaign speeches gives an 
illustration of his passing from the 
tangible object to the abstract idea, 
from the lesser to the greater truth 
One of the first things he said was 
“This is not a mere scramble for 
office; it is not a fight against any 
party; it is a fight against Charley 
Murphy.’ 

That was the germ. By slow de- 
grees those words crystallized into a 
mighty battle cry which rang refrain- 
like through the latter part of the 
struggle, until the echocs of it spread to the utmost 
shores of the continent: ‘‘This is not the fight of a 
man against any other man; it is the fight of the 
people against the boss, and I am only your humble 
standard-bearer. The challenge was made by me, 
but the fight is yours.’’ 

From a man fighting for his own rights he had grown 
to one fighting for the rights of all. 

The growth was more gradual than the world at large 
realized, As far back as last February Mr. Jerome 


- “HERE never was a better instance of a great idea’s 


By EDWIN BJORKMAN 





A TERROR TO THE TIGER 
From the Seattle “*Post-intelligencer,”’ November 6, 1905 


talked over the situation with friends, telling them that 
while he wanted a renomination, he would not go beg- 
ging for it anywhere. In the middie of July he asked 
me once what I thought of the situation in regard to 
himself. 


Fooling the Bosses 


‘Three bosses on the fence,’’ I said, classing unjustly 
the leader of the Citizens’ Union with the rest. ‘‘They 
are watching each other, the people, and you. None 
wants you and none is sure he can afford to drop you. 
The moment he thinks that—’”’ 

‘‘And you think they-will?”’ 

‘‘No,’’ I answered with a sigh, being an idealistic 
fool; ‘they won’t dare. But if they do—if they throw 


you over in the face of the people’s wish—why, you'll 
be the biggest man in the State!”’ 
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Bush im the New York “World,” November 8, 1905 


“ON THEIR 


Cartoon by C.G 


“T'll have to make them drop me then,’’ remarked 
Mr. Jerome, and a whole host of little mischievous imps 
were looking out of his smiling eyes. Two weeks later 
I learned that a serious purpose lay hidden behind the 
jest. He had then taken the first step to make the 
bosses drop him—the first, but not the last by far. 
There was much more to be done. Placing his faith 
unconditionally in the essential goodness and intelli- 
gence of the great majority, as he always does, he real- 
ized quickly that the first as well as the greatest diffi- 













culty lay in keeping the issue at stake unobscured, and 
to bring it home to the people. Once they saw and 
understood, there could be no doubt as to the outcome, 
he thought. ; 

In one stroke he had disposed of the talk coupling his 
name with the mayoralty. The people understood this 
at the time, I think, but the so-called leaders did not. 
Another manifesto was needed to convince them that 

erome meant just what he said when he declared his 
intention to run for the district attorneyship and for 
no other office. Having grasped this at last, they con- 
cluded promptly that the man was doing just what they 
are doing all the time—‘playing the game.’’ And 
being experts at it, they rejoiced in their souls. To 
them the Jerome pronunciamento was merely a desper- 
ate bid for a nomination which he did not believe he 
could get in the ordinary way. 

Mr. Jerome’s ‘‘game’’ was to make the bosses dro 
him without having taken any open step to accalsigiieh 
that result. Repeatedly he declared that he would scorn 
no indorsement offered to him without conditions. If 
his very enemies choose to work for him—why, so much 
the better, he said. It was no more his business to re- 
fuse any offered support than to bid or bargain for it. 
In order that the issue might be brought home to the 
people even in its original and narrowest form, it was 
necessary that the bosses and the party machines 
should have the chance, free of any pressure but that 
of the will of the people, to accept him or reject him 
exclusively on his record. 

If the bosses were only able to say, ‘‘He might have 
been on our ticket had he not refused in advance,’’ 
then the fight would have remained an individual con- 
cern of William Travers Jerome, with the people as 
mere spectators. The play for a hold that followed 
was as interesting as any known in the history of 
‘‘practical’’ politics. Each boss thought up to the very 
last that he could not afford to leave the challenger of 
his own power off the party ticket, and yet he was de- 
termined not to-put him there without some concession. 
In those days ‘‘emissaries’’ were crossing the threshold 
of the district attorney with much greater frequency 
than was ever indicated in Boss Murphy's famous and 
fatal utterance. They came from both sides. They 
came openly and in disguise. They were friends, and 
friends of friends, and open foes. 

All kinds of tricks were resorted to. 
An invitation of purely social charac- 
ter, accepted unsuspectingly by Mr. 
Jerome, proved a trap to bring him to- 
gether with one of the main wire-pullers 
of one of the two principal parties. In 
spite of the circumstances under which 
the meeting occurred, politics were 
promptly introduced into the conversa- 
tion. In the course of the evening ar- 
rangements were made to display Mr. 
Jerome publicly in the company of cer- 
tain men under circumstances which 
would make the people think that 
he had entered a ‘‘deal’’ in spite of 
his protestation. He went into one 
trap after another ‘“‘blithely’’—to use 
a favorite word of his—and with open 
eyes. 

“If my reputation is not good enough 
to stand anything, I had better find 
out,’’ he said to himself, as he laughed 
inwardly at the innocence of those who 
thought he did not see through —, 
thing. A part of the conversation held 
on this occasion—the chat of friends 
supposed to be confidential—was later 
quoted by one of those present in the 
executive meeting of the party leaders 
just before the convention. It was 

uoted in mutilated form and for the 
direct purpose of preventing an in- 
dorsement of Jerome. And it helped to 
bring about that result. What the man 
who was guilty of such treachery did 
not and could not understand was that 
he was playing into the hands of his 
victim at the very time he thought 
himself to be administering a knock- 
out blow. 

I have reason to believe that the ‘‘emis- 
saries’’ representing the man who first 
used that word during the campaign 
continued to assail the ynrelenting de- 
termination of Mr. Jerome up to two 
o'clock of the day when the county con- 
vention of their party met. On that 
night, when it had just become known 
that Tammany had passed by Jerome 
to pitch against him a former friend and assistant of 
his, a small group of lieutenants and a few eee 
men were gathered around Mr. Jerome. To all but 
him it looked like defeat. 

“‘Why so downcast?”’ cried Mr. Jerome, as he caught 
sight of me walking up and down disconsolately, 
‘‘What’s lost? Have I not reason to thank God instead 
for what I have escaped! They might have made me go 
through this looking like a much-traveled trunk, And 
now Iam able to pobeters the people without any tag.”’ 
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When the time for conventions was over at last, and 
everybody else said that the man was done for, the man 
himself drew his first sigh of relief—and it was then 
the fighter showed himself. 

“TI might have had to spend four weeks resting at 
Lakeville,’’ he said grimly. ‘‘Of course, I needed the 
rest badly, but—now there will be something doing!’ 

There was from that on. In one way Mr. Jerome 
had gained his purpose. The issue was there, drawn as 
clear-cut as his heart could wishit. But it was so simple 
that it gave him next to no chance for saying anything 
to the men whose votes he must win. ‘And campaign- 
ing, in itself hard, is doubly hard without_the help of 
catchwords and party slogans—especially so when the 
candidate stands before the constituency on a platform 
made up of moral and not of political issues; when he is 
advocating neither free trade nor free silver nor free 
franchises, but just the right of the people to pick out its 
own servants according to the degree of their integrity 
and efficiency and faithfulness to their respective trusts. 

Then again the other side was kind enough to sup- 
ply the want. Jerome told me himself that he never 
tackled a harder task than that first speech he made at 
Carnegie Hall. There was so little to say, once he had 
placed his position fairly and squarely before his audi- 
ence. But in the course of that meeting he happened to 
put a very simple question. It was a question that had 
been thrown in the face of Tweed once as it later was 
thrown into the face of Croker: ‘‘Where did he get it?”’ 

Mere association of ideas brought it into Jerome’s 
mind, and he uttered it. Instantly 
his listeners caught it up and re- 
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Funds were needed. Five times thirty-five thousand 
circulars of appeal were sent by the president of the 
executive committee to as many men in mercantile, in 
dustrial, financial, and professional pursuits. ‘The first 
round alone brought in $15,000 within a week. In all, 
nearly $100,000 was raised—and spent. The money 
came not only from New York. Almost before their 
work was fairly begun, the managers of the campaign 
were brought to realize that not a city but a nation was 
responding to their call for support. From Seattle in 
the West to Paris in the East, from the Canadian 
plains to the coast of the Mexican Gulf, letters came 
with checks and words of encouragement 

“The fight is on in all the land,’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Jerome at a meeting. ‘‘And all the land is watching 
us—not me only, but you.”’ 


Pennies, Dimes, and Dollars 


Here in the city, men and women and children, rich 
and poor, ‘‘sporting men’’ and toilers with calloused 
hands, vied with each other in eagerness to contribute 
their share—their mite or their might. Office boys 
earning $3 a week came to the Gilsey House to offer 
as little as adime. Clubs of schoolboys and school- 
girls joined their saved pennies and contributed tri 
umphantly a few dollars. Workmen called on pay day 
to give their tithes—and the word was used literally. 
Women sent money in place of votes, and deplored 
bitterly their exclusion from the franchise. Men from 





15 
million and a half of sample ballots in card form 
printed in four different languages, were scattered by 
hand through the city Another million were 
mailed to the registered voters of the two borough 


contained in New York County. Still another f 
hundred thousand were sent out through the distr 
headquarters. Schools for voters were held nightly in 
all the headquarters. Trucks traveled from the wilds 
of the Bronx to the wave-beaten Battery carrying 
speakers who told the voters ‘‘how to vote for Jerome 
All this time the work among the teeming multitudes 
of the lower East Side was carried on separately by the 
East Side Jerome Volunteers—a body organized for the 
purpose by denizens of that region headed by Mayet 





Schoenfelt, a Jew garment maker who once forfeited 
the right of working at his trade by leading his fellow 
workers in a successful strike. All that part of the 


town was plastered over with Jerome posters in English 
and Jewish wording Sandwich men, carrying big 
signs with English and Yiddish inscriptions, were sent 
marching up and down the narrow streets so that the 
Jews might recall that ‘‘ Jerome in meant red lights out, 
and Jerome out meant red lights in,”’ 

A highly dramatic element was instilled into the 
campaign by the gradual discovery by Jerome and his 
advisers that his impassioned appeal to the people 
for the defeat of the bosses had produced an effect 
so strong that the voters no longer were contented 
with using his own candidacy alone to administer the 
needed rebuke. Every day made it more clear that the 
speeches of the District Attorney 
were making votes for the mayoralty 
candidate of the Municipal Owner- 





peated it with mingled laughter and 
wrath. 

From that moment the question 
was ever on the lips of the voters. 
Still Jerome did not realize that he 
had got something to talk of until 
next day, when his very archene- 
my, touched to the quick by that 
question, came out with an insinua- 
tion that Jerome had played a double 
game, and that he would only have 
been too glad to get the Tammany 
nomination had it been offered to 
him. It was on that occasion Murphy 
used the word ‘‘emissaries’’—a word 
he had time and chance to grow 
heartily tired of before the end came. 
And from then on Jerome was never 
short of a supply of those side sub- 
jects that gave him the desired 
chance to vent his fine capacity for 
sarcasm at the cost of his enemies. 

From the question that had done 
such good service he took one word 

“it’’—and made it the symbol of 
all the evils implied in bossism. 
The whole campaign may be said to 
have centred about that little word. 
From the boss himself Mr. Jerome 
turned to his friends and favorites 
—to the ‘kitchen cabinet’’ and the 
man who became stamped as ‘‘the 
boss’s boss.’’ There was the Tam- 
many candidate for the Presidency 
of the Board of Aldermen, con- 
cerning whom Jerome alternately 
asked: ‘‘Who is he?’’ and ‘‘Where 
did he find him?”’ But in that as in 








ship League. The very men who 
were most eager in their support of 
Jerome regarded this as a danger, 
and many and urgent were the ap- 
peals made to him for his open advo- 
cacy of either the Democratic or the 
Republican nominee. But he feit 
keenly from the very beginning that 
any such declaration of a choice on 
his part would mean the complete 
failure of his campaign. It made no 
difference to him that the Republi 
can party repented in the eleventh 
hour and tried to substitute his name 
for that of their own nominee, who 
had resigned voluntarily. It made as 
little difference to him that on the 
eve of election was exposed what he 
had the right to regard asa plot by 
Tammany to cheat his supporters 
out of their votes. He stood firm 
throughout, declaring repeatedly 
that the mandate given him by the 
people did not permit him to mix 
into a purely political fight. 

When at last the day of the ballot 
dawned, two thousand four hundred 
volunteers stood ready to guard 
Jerome’s interests in every polling 
place in town. In the ranks of that 
little army, millionaires were found 
side by side with wage- earners. 
Nearly one thousand lawyers gave 
their services either as watchers or 
as counsel, being stationed for the 
latter purpose in all the police 
courts and at all the district head- 
quarters throughout the city. Not 








all other instances Jerome never 
grew tired of pointing out that his 


attacks and his questions related not MR. 


to the candidates, but to the man who 

put them up as ‘‘his puppets’’—to the 

‘‘black hand,’’ which, according to his picturesque way 
of expressing it, ‘‘had placed itself between the people 
of New York and their servants.’’ There was, too, 
‘the pile and the power”’ of the bosses—the growth of 
one always corresponding with the growth of the other. 
I shall mention only one more of those epigrammatic 
sayings which were scattered so freely through his 
campaign speeches, and then I will pass on to the or- 
ganization of his campaign. Not until the very end 
did Jerome formulate this last and most forcible char 
acterization of the fight which he had provoked: ‘If 
we win on the seventh, as I think we will,’’ he said, ‘‘it 
will mean a revolution,”’ 

When he started he had no organization behind him, 
no funds, no assured assistance of any kind. And it 
must always be borne in mind as the best proof of his 
sincerity that he issued his challenge first and began 
his search for backers afterward. The search was 
neither long nor difficult. Forty among the best 
known men in this city, including representatives of 
every creed and political shade and branch of human 
activity, undertook to solicit signatures for the petition 
that was to place him in nomination. They needed 
two thousand signatures. Each signer had to be a 
qualified voter, and had to take the trouble of affixing 
his signature to the petition blank in the presence of a 
notary public. Yet nearly fifteen thousand signatures 
were obtained in something like two weeks. The forty 
signers of the first call organized themselves as ‘‘The 
Executive Committee of the Jerome Nominators,”’ and 
took upon themselves all the functions and duties that 
in a regular party organization fall on the County 
Committee. About that time the Citizens’ Union de 
cided to give their attention exclusively to the re-elec- 
tion of Jerome, and within their ranks was formed a 
Jerome Campaign Committee, with sub-committees to 
take charge of meetings, watchers, advertising, liter- 
ature, and the thousand and one details belonging to a 
well-conducted campaign. The work done by those 
two committees ranks, I should think, among the most 
remarkable achievements of the kind, The campaign 
lasted three weeks. Within a few days of its start there 
was a complete party machinery at work, with head- 
quarters in every district of the two boroughs of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx—thirty-six in all. 





one of all those workers took a penny 


JEROME SPEAKING AT THE MEETING IN CARNEGIE HALL of compensation for his services 


Ontario to Kansas wrote to express regret at not being 
domiciled in New York. While the highest individual 
contribution was $1,500, the average of the sums sent 
in was only $30. 

And the contributions were not always direct. Every 
tradesman with whom the committee had to deal in- 
sisted on granting a rebate representing at times more 
than one-half of the customary price. Where a meet- 
ing would have cost Tammany $400, the Jerome man- 
agers arranged it handsomely for $150 or $200, And the 
difference was not confined only to the charges, but 
showed itself in the will with which the work was 
done. 

Everybody took pains. And this was how one work- 
man defined the motive and cause of all this rough 
handed and gentle-hearted generosity: 

‘Ain't he fighting for just such as us? 

The ways chosen to spend the money were as remark- 
able as the sources from which it was drawn. A certain 
portion, and a considerable one, had to be used for the 
hiring of halls, their decorating, and other things inci- 
dental to the most conspicuous part of the campaigning. 


An Educational Campaign 


But outside of the meetings no money was spent on 
mere show. If ever a campaign was educational, this 
one was as far as Jerome's side of it was concerned. 
And it was educational in an entirely new sense. The 
object of the ordinary campaign is to appeal for votes 
on behalf of the candidate. This was.almost wholly 
neglected by the Jerome managers, who, instead, con- 
centrated all their efforts on teaching the citizens 
‘‘how to vote for Jerome.’’ The will was taken for 
granted, and all they tried to do was to show the way, 
and for that purpose about three-fifths of the collected 
funds were spent. 

Marked sample ballots showing how to ‘‘split the 
ticket’’ formed the main means of instruction, They 
were painted on the billboards in gigantic size. They 
appeared in smaller shape in the stations of the ele- 
vated and subway roads. Three panels in every ele 
vated, subway, and surface car in the city were occu- 
pied by such ballots, each painted in a different color 
and appealing to a voter of a different party. Nearly a 


and many of them remained on 

duty twenty-four hours on a stretch 
That they might not have to leave their posts for 
a minute, members of the Women’s Municipal League 
organized a lunch service and sent round automobiles 
and trucks loaded with hot coffee and sandwiches to 
all the polling places. 

The dramatic climax of a campaign rich in sensa 
tional surprises came on the night of election day, 
when hundreds of supporters and friends—men and 
women—were gathered around Jerome in ; 
House. For two whole hours every new report indi 
cated with growing certainty the victory of the Tam 
many candidate. Everybody but Jerome himself and 
a small group of irrepressible optimists had finally 
given up the fight for lost. The men that walked 
around the hallways with blanched and furrowed faces 
were not concerned in election bets, or the adversity 
befalling an individual. They were bewailing the loss 
which they believed that freedom had just suffered 
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Then the situation changed with magic rapidity 
Within a period of little more than thirty minutes 
the order of the two candidates in the race was re 
versed. The shout that went up from that crow 
when it was announced that Jerome led his rival by one 
hundred and twenty votes will never be forgotten by 
those who were fortunate enough to be there. A 


minute later, grown-up sober men were weeping and 
laughing at once, and struggling like madmen to get 
near the man in whom they had put their trust. Still 
later the lobby of that hotel became a sea of upturned 
faces, man standing so close to man that an arm could 
not be raised. And from the landing half-way up the 
picturesque old stairway, Jerome, surrounded up there 
by a crowd not less dense, told them in a voice quiver 
ing with emotion that the victory was their own, not 


his—the victory and its glory and its harvest. 
seginning the next morning, the man who had con 
quered in the face of apparently insuperable obstacles 
became the centre of a deluge ot letters and tele gran 
proving once more how the whole country was lo 





to the fight here as a fight of their own. From 
as far away as Nova Scotia, Oregon, Oklahoma, and 
Florida came words to the effect that, as a Milwaukee 
man expressed 
‘Your election 
independe nce.’’ 


Jerome, is a second declaration of 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


HE first locality of which I have any recollection 
was my father’s library—a tall, melancholy room 
devoted to books and illusions. Three sides were 
of books, sombrely bound, reaching from the floor 
to within three feet of the ceiling. Along the shelf, 
which was erroneously supposed to protect the tops of 
the top row of books from the dust with which our 
house abounded, were stationed, at precise intervals, 
busts done in plaster after the antique and death-masks. 
Beginning on the left was the fury-haunted face of 
Orestes; next him the lachrymose features of Niobe; 


followed her Medusa, crowned with serpents. The 
rest were death-masks—Napoleon, Washington, Vol- 
taire, and my father’s father, The prevailing dust, 


settled thick upon the heads of these grim images, 
lent them the venerable illusion of gray hair. The 
three walls of books were each pierced by a long, nar- 
row window, for the room was an extension from the 
main block of the house, but over two of these the 
shutters were opaquely closed in winter and summer. 
The third window, however, was allowed to extend 
whatever beneficence of light it could to the dismal 
and musty interior. A person of sharp sight, sitting 
at the black oak table in the middle of the room, might, 
on a fine day, have seen clearly enough to write on 
very white paper with very black ink, or to read out of 
a large-typed book. Through the fourth wall a door, 
nearly always closed, led into the main hall, which, 
like the library itself, was a tall and melancholy place 
of twilight and illusions. When my poor mother died, 
in giving me birth, she was laid out in the library and 
buried from the hall. Consequently, according to old 
fashioned custom, these apartments were held sacred 
to her memory rather than other portions of the house 
in which she had enjoyed the more fortunate phases of 
life and happiness. The room in which my mother 
had actually died was never entered by any one save 
my father. Its door was double locked, like that of our 
family vault in the damp hollow among the sycamores. 
The first thing that I remember was that I had had 
a mother who had died and been buried. The second, 
that I had a father with a white face and black clothes 
and noiseless feet, whose duty in life was to shut doors, 
pull down window shades, and mourn for my mother. 
The third was a carved wooden box, situated in the 
exact centre of the oak table in the library, which con- 
tained a scroll of stained paper covered with curious 
characters, and a small but miraculously preserved 
crocodile I was never allowed to touch the scroll or 
the crocodile, but in his lenient moods, which were few 
and touched with heart-rending melancholy, my father 
would set the box open upon a convenient chair and 
allow me to peer my heart out at its mysterious con 
tents. The crocodile, my father sometimes told me, 
was an Egyptian charm which was supposed to bring 
misfortune upon its possessor. ‘‘But I let it stay on 
my table,’’ he would say, ‘‘because in the first place I 
am without superstition, and in the second because 
I am far distant from the longest and wildest reach of 
misfortune. WhenI lost your mother I lost all. Ay! 
but she was bonnie, my boy—bonnie!’’ It was very sad 
to hear him run on about the bonniness of my mother, 
and old Ann, my quondam nurse, has told me how at 
the funeral he stax xd for a long time by the casket, say- 
ing over and over, ‘‘Wasn't she bonnie? Wasn't she 
bonnie?”’ and fcllowed her to the vault among the 
sycamores with the same iteration upon his lips. 
“It was not until I was eight years old that my father 
could bear the sight of me, so much had we been 
divided by the innocent share which I had had in my 
mother’s death. But I was not allowed to pass those 
eight years in ignorance of the results of my being, or 
of the constant mourning to which my father had de- 
voted the balance of his d: iys. I was brought up, so to 
speak, on my mother’s death and burial. Another 
ht have been nurtured thus into a vivid con- 
trast I ran fluidly into the mold sober, and came 
very near to solidifying. Death and its ancientry have 
a horrible fascination tor children. And for me, wher- 
ever I turned, there was plenitude of morbid sugges- 
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tion. Indeed, our plantation—held by thé family from 
the earliest colonization of Georgia, spread along the 
low shore « bid river tributary to the Savannah, 
and dwind i y by mismanagement and partly by 
the non-su of the rebellion, into a sad fulfilment of 
its bright Colonial promise—was itself moribund. In 
the swamps, still sl ing traces of the dikes, which 





had once divided it into profitable quadrilaterals, the 
rice which had been our chief source of income no 
longer flourished. The slave quarters, a long double 
row of diminutive brick cubes, each with one chimney, 
one door, and one window at the side of the door—such 
dwellings as children draw painfully on slates—still 
for the most part, damp and silent, showed 

labor which had made the rice profitable was 
The house itself, a vastly 
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tall block of burned bricks, laid side by side instead of 
end to end, as in modern building, stood on a slight 
rise of ground with its back to the river, among lofty 
and rugged red oaks, rotten throughout their tops with 
mistletoe. An avenue, roughened by disuse into a 
going worse than that of a lumber road, nearly a mile 
long, straight as justice, shaded by a double row of 
enormous live oaks, choked and strangled with plumes 
and beards of gray moss, led from the county road 
through the scant cotton.fields and strawberry fields to 
the turf circle in front of the house. I used to fancy, 
and I think Bluebeard’s closet lent me the notion, that 
the moss in the live oaks was the hair of the unfortu 
nate princesses turned gray by suffering and hung 
among the trees in wanton and cruel ostentation by 
their enemies. :. 

Nothing but a happy and cheerful woman, a good 
housewife, ready-tongued and loving, could have lent 
a touch of home to our melancholy disestablishment. 
Women we had in the house, two black and ancient 
negresses, rheumatic and complaining, one to cook and 
one to make the beds, and old Ann, my mother's Scotch 
nurse, a hard, rickety female, whose mind, voice, and 
memory were pitched in the minor key. We had a 
horse, no mean animal, for my father had known and 
loved horses before his misfortune, but ugly and un- 
kempt, and it was the duty of an old negro named Ec- 
clesiastes, the one lively influence about the place, to 
look after the interests of this little-used creature. My 
father and myself completed the disquieting grt roup of 
living things. Concerning things inanimate, we had 
enough to eat, enough to wear, and enough to read. 
And the clothes of all of us were black. Until I was 
twelve years old I believed fervently that to mourn all 
his life long for dead wives and mothers was the whole 
end and destiny of man. In my twelfth year, how- 
ever, my uncle Richard, a florid, affectionate, and testy 
sportsman, paid us a visit on matters connected with 
the mismanagement of the estate. He stayed three 
days. On the first he shot duck, on the second quail; 
on the morning of the third he talked with my father 
in the library; in the afternoon he took me for a walk. 
In the evening he went away and I never saw him 
again. 
























-Allah—Allah!”’ 
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ChARK 


“Richard,” he had said, for I had been given his 
name, ‘‘I want to see the vault before I go. I haven't 
seen it since your mother was buried.”’ 

It was a warm, bright, still December day, the day 
before Christmas, and my uncle seated himself non 
chalantly on the low wall which surrounded the vault, 
his knees crossed, his mouth closed on a big cigar, and 
his eyes fixed on the ‘‘legended door.’ 

‘People who go into that place in boxes,’’ he said, 
‘*never come out. Has that ever occurred to you, 
Richard?” 

I said that it had. : 

‘‘You never saw your mother, my boy,”’ 
‘*but you wear mourning for her."’ 

‘It seems to me almost as if I had known her,’ I 
said, ‘‘because—’’ 

“Yes,’’ cut in my uncle, ‘‘your father has kept her 
memory alive. He has neglected everything else in 
order to do that. Now tell—what was your mother 
like?’ 

I hesitated, and said finally, ‘‘She was very tall and 
beautiful.’’ 

My uncle smiled grimly. 

‘*You would know her then,"’ he said, “if you saw 
her? Answer me truthfully, and remember that other 
women are sometimes tall and beautiful.”’ 

I admitted, a little ruefully, that I should not know 
my mother if I saw her. 

‘*No, you wouldn’t,"’ said my uncle, ‘‘and for this 
reason, too: your mother had an amusing little face, 
but she was neither beautiful nor tall."’ 

‘*But—’’ I began. 

‘‘Your father,’’ my uncle interrupted, ‘‘has come to 
believe that his wife was tall and beautiful because he 
thinks that the idea of lifelong devotion to a memory 
is tall and beautiful. He is a little hipped about him- 
self, my boy, and it makes me rather sick. I will tell 
you an anecdote. Once there was a man. He met a 
girl. For three weeks they talked foolishly about fool- 
ish things. Then they were married. Nine months 
later a son was born to them, and the girl died. The 
man mourned for her. At first he mourned because he 
missed her. Then because he respected her memory. 
Then because he liked to pose as one everlastingly un- 
happy and faithful till death. He made everybody 
about him mourn, including the little child, his son, 
and finally he died and was put in the vault with the 
girl, and no one in the world was the better by one jot 
for any act of the man’s life. Let me hear you 
laugh . 

I looked up at him, much puzzled. 

**Not at the anecdote,’’ he said, ‘ 
but just laugh.”’ 

I delivered myself of a soulless and conventional 
ha-ha. 

My uncle put back his head and roared, At first I 
thought he must be sick, for until that moment I had 
never heard any one laugh. I had read of it in books, 
And as a dog must have a first lesson in digging, soa 
child must have a first lesson in laughing. My uncle 
never stopped. He roared harder and louder. Tears 
ran down his cheeks. Something shook me, I did not 
know what. I heard a sound like that which my uncle 
was making, but nearer me and more shrill. I felt 
pains in my sides. My eyes became blurred and sting- 
ing wet. With these new sounds and symptoms came 
strange mental changes—a sudden aatietiee that blue 
was the best color for the sky, heat the 
best attribute of the sun, and the act 
of living delightful. We roared with 
laughter, my uncle and I, and the 
legended door of the tomb gave us back 
hearty echoes. In the desert of my 
childhood I look back upon that oasis of 
laughter as the only spot in which I 
really lived. When my uncle went 
away he said: ‘‘For God's sake, Dickie, 
try to be cheerful from now on. I wish 
I could take you with me. But your 
father says, no, Remember that the 
business of living is with life. _ And let 
Death mind his own business.’ 

The door closed behind that ruddy, 
cheerful man, and left us mourners fac- 
ing each other across the supper table. 

‘*Papa,’’ said I presently, ‘thaven’t 
we a picture of mamma?” 

“T had them all destroyed,’’ said my 
father. ‘‘They were not like her. The 
last picture of her—’’ here he tapped 
his forehead—‘‘will perish when I am 
gone. Ay, but laddie,’’ he said, ‘‘she is 
vivid to me,”’ 

‘Tell me about her, please, papa,’’ I 
said. 

“She was a tall, stately woman, lad- 


he went on, 


‘which isn’t funny— 
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die,’’ he said, ‘‘tand bonnie—ay, bonnie. Life without 
her has neither breadth nor thickness—only length.’’ 

‘*What color was her hair?’ I asked. 

“‘Boy,”’ he said, ‘‘you will choke me with your ques- 
tions. Her hair was black like the wing of a raven. 
Her eyes were black. She moved in beauty like the 
night.”’ 

Here my father buried his white face in his white 
hands, and remained so, his supper untasted, for a long 
time. Preseatly he looked up and said with pitiful 
effort: 

‘And what did you with your uncle Richard?’’ 

‘‘We sat on the wall of the vault,’’ I answered, ‘‘and 
laughed.”’ 

It was a part of my father’s melancholy pose to re- 
nounce anger together with all the other passions, but 
at the close of my thoughtless words he sprang to his 
feet, livid, 

‘‘For that word,” he cried, ‘‘ye shall suffer hellish.’’ 

And he dragged me, more dead than alive, to the 
library. But what form of punishment he would have 
inflicted me with Ido not know. For a circumstance 
met with in the library—a circumstance trivial in itself 
and, to my mind, sufficiently explicable—shook my 
father into a new mood. The circumstance was this: 
that one of the servants doubtless had opened the 
carved box in the centre of the table, taken out the 
crocodile, probably to gratify curiosity by a close in- 
spection, and forgotten to put it back. But I must ad- 
mit that at first sight it looked as if the inanimate and 
horrible little creature had of its own locomotion 
thrust open the box and crawled to the edge of the 
table. To instant and searching inquiry the servants 
denied all knowledge of the matter, and it remained a 
mystery. My father dismissed the servants from the 
library, returned the crocodile to its box, and remained 
for some moments in thought. Then he said, very 
gravely and earnestly: 

“The possession of this dead reptile is supposed to 
bring misfortune upon aman. For me that is impos- 
sible, for I am beyond its longest and wildest reach. 
But with you it is different. Life has in store for you 
the possibility of many misfortunes. Take care that 
you do not bring them upon yourself. Pray that = 
ave not already done so by giving vent to ghoulish 
laughter in the presence of your dead mother. Now 
take yourself off—and leave me with my memories.”’ 

That night there was an avenue of moss-shrouded 
live oaks in dreamland, down which I fled before the 
onrush of a mighty and ominous crocodile. 

The next day was Christmas, and we resumed the 
monotony of our stolid and gloomy lives. 


T eighteen I was a very serious and colorless youth, 

It may be that I contained the seeds of a rational 
outlook upon life, but so far they had not sprouted, 
My father’s pervading melancholy was more strong in 
me than red blood and ambition. With him I looked 
forward to an indefinite extension of the past, enliv- 
ened, if I may use the cha by two demises, his 
and my own. I had much sober literature at my tongue 
tips, a condescending fondness for the great poets, a 
normal appetite, two suits of black, and a mouth stiff 
from never having learned to smile. I stood in stark 
ignorance of life, and had but the vaguest notion as 
to how babies are made. My father, preserved in 
melancholy as a bitter pickle in vinegar, had not aged 
or changed an iota from my earliest memory of him—a 
very white man dressed in very black cloth. 

One morning my father sent from the library for me, 
and when I had presented myself said shortly: 

‘Your uncle Richard is dead. He has left nothing. 
He was guardian, as you may know, of Virginia Rich- 
mond, the daughter of his intimate friend. She is 
coming to live with us. Let us hope that she is sedate 
and reasonable. You have never seen anything of 
women. It may be that you will fall in love with her. 
You may consult with me if you do, though Iam no 
longer in touch with youth. She is to have the south 
spare room. You may tell Ann, She will be here this 
evening (my father always spoke of the afternoon as 
the evening). You may tell her our ways, and our 
hatred of noise and frivolity. If she is a lady that will 
be sufficient. I think that is ali.’’ 

My father sighed and turned away his face. 

“ho a large extent,’’ he said, ‘‘she has been educated 
abroad. I hope that she will not bore you. But even 
if she should, try to be kind to her. I know you will 
be civil.” 

‘Shall you be here to welcome her?’’ I asked. 

‘I shall hope to be,’’ said my father. ‘But I have 
proposed to myself to gather some of the sea jasmine 
to— If I am urgently needed for anything I shall be 
in the immediate vicinity of the vault.” 

Virginia Richmond arrived in an express wagon, to- 
gether with her three trunks and two portmanteaus. 
She sat by the driver, a young negro, with whom she 
had evidently established the most talkative terms, 
and did not wait for mé to help her deferentially to the 
ground, but put a slender foot on the wheel, and 
jumped. 

“It’s good to get here,’’ she said, ‘‘Are you 
Richard?” 

“Yes, Virginia,” I said, and felt that I was smiling. 

‘‘Where’s Uncle John?’ she said. ‘I call him Uncle 
one because his brother was my adopted uncle 

ichard always. And you're my cousin Richard. 
And I’m your cousin Virginia, going on seventeen, 


very talkative, affectionate, and hungry. How old are 
you?” : 

“‘T shall be nineteen in April,” Isaid, ‘‘and my father 
is somewhere abo 1¢ grounds’’—I did not like to 


say vaud/t(—‘and | will to find you something 
edible. Are you tired?’ 
‘Do I look tired?” 
“No,” IJ ai 
‘*How do I look 
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“Why,” I said, ‘‘I think you look very well. I—I 
like your look.”’ 

A better judge than I might have liked it. She had 
a rosy face of curves and dimples, unruly hair of many 
browns, eyes that were deep wonders of blue, a mouth 
of pearl and pomegranate. 

“You,’’ she said, ‘‘look very grave—and—yes, hun- 
gry. But you have nice eyes and a good skin, though 
it ought to be browner in this climate, and if you don’t 
smile this minute I shall scream."’ 

So I smiled, and we went into the house. 

““My God! cousin,’’ she cried, to my mind most ir- 
reverently, ‘‘can’t you open something and let in the 
light?’ 

‘My father,’’ I said, ‘‘prefers the house dark.”’ 

‘*Then let it be dark when he’s in it,’’ she cried, ‘‘and 
bright when he’s out of it.’"’, And she ran to a window 
and struggled with the shutter. When she had flung 
that open she braced herself for an attack upon the 
next; but I bowed to the inevitable, and saved her from 
the trouble of consummating it. The floods of light 
let thus into the hall and dining-room seemed to my 
mind, sophisticated only in dark things, a kind of orgy 
But Virginia was the more cheered. 















Among other things we found my mother’s wedding regalia 


‘‘Now a body can eat,’’ she said. ‘‘Ham—hoe-cake 
—Sally Lunn—is that Sally Lunn? Oh, Richard, I have 
heard of these things—and now—’’ wherewith she as- 
saulted the viands. 

*‘Don’t you have ham in Europe, Virginia?’ I asked. 

‘‘Ham!’’ she cried. ‘‘No, Richard, we have quarters 
of pig cut in thick slices—but meat like this was never 
grown on apig. This,’’ and she rapped the ham with 
her fork, and laughed to hear the solid thump, ‘‘was 
once part of an angel—a very fat angel—and probably 
an archangel.”’ 

‘“‘And you are a cannibal,’’ I said. It was my first 
gallantry. 

She gave me a grateful look. 

“I had not hoped for it,’’ she said. And for twenty 
minutes she ate like a hungry man and talked like a 
running brook. 

“And now,’ she said, “‘f6r the house. First the li- 
brary. Uncle Richard told ‘me about all the death 
heads with dusty brows.” 

‘*Did he tell you about the crocodile?’ I asked. 

‘*Which crocodile?’ said Virginia gravely. 

‘*We have one only,’’ 1 answered, ‘And I'm afraid 
it won’t interest you very much.... This is the 
library.” 

She was for having the shutters open, 

‘“My father wouldn't like it,’’ I said. 

‘*This once,’’ said she, and I served the whim, 

“Yes,’’ she said, after examination, ‘‘it zs dreadful. 
Show me the crocodile, and then let’s go.”’ 

But she was more interested in the scroll. 

“It’s Arabic,’’ she said; ‘‘I can read it.’’ 

““You can read Arabic?” 

“Indeed, yes. When papa’s lungs went bad we lived 
in Cairo. e died in Egypt, you know. ... Listen. 
... Itsays: ‘That man who holds me (it’s the croco- 
dile talking) 2” doth hands, and cries thrice the name 
of d 1/lah, Shall see the face of his beloved though she 
were dead.’”’ 

“That’s not our version,” I said. ‘‘We believe that 
the possession of that beast invites misfortune.”’ 

‘‘But you don’t read Arabic,”’ said Virginia, ‘‘Quick, 
Richard, take this thing in your two hands and call 


‘Allah’ three times—loud, because it’s a long way to 
Egypt—why, the man doesn’t want to play—”’ 

I had taken the crocodile in my hands, but balked, 
and I believe blushed, at the idea of raising my voice 
above the conversational pitch to further so absurd an 
experiment. 

“Don’t you want to see the face of your beloved 

“‘T have none,”’ said I. 

“Then I'd cry ‘Allah’ till I had,’ said she. ‘Please 
—only three times.”’ 

So I held the crocodile, looking very foolish, and 
called three times upon the prophet. Then I turned 
to Virginia and met her eyes. The same thought oc- 
curred to us both, for we looked away. It was then 
that my father entered. 

‘‘Richard,”’ he said, ‘‘the shutters—’’ 

I made haste to close them, for I was blushing. 

“This is Virginia!’’ said my father, ‘‘Welcome to 
our sad and lonely house. I thought just now that I 
heard some one calling aloud.” 

“‘I¢ was Richard,’’ said Virginia. ‘‘This scroll—’"’ 
and she translated to my father. 

“‘Oh, for faith to believe,’’ said he. He took the 


‘ crocodile in his hands and examined it with sad inter- 


est. ‘‘I have just come from her tomb, Virginia,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I have been laying jasmine about it.’’ 

“Oh, the dear jasmine!’’ cried Virginia. ‘‘’Tis 
splendidly out, and to-morrow I shall fill the house 
with it. 

“The house—’’ said my father hazily. 

“‘Don’t you like flowers, Uncle John?” 

“I neither like nor dislike them,’’ said my father. 

“Then why, for heaven’s sake—’’ but she stopped 
herself. ‘And you, Richard, don’t you like them?’’ 

“T have grown to think of them,” said I, ‘‘if at all, 
as something odorous and sad, vaguely connected with 
funerals.”’ 

“Oh, no!’ cried Virginia. ‘‘They are beautiful and 
gay, and they are connected with wed- 





dings—”’ 
**Don’t,”’ said my father quickly. He 
was still holding the crocodile. ‘‘But I 


do not blame you, child. You will soon 
learn our ways. Since our great loss we 
have kept very quiet.... Ay, my dear, 
but you should have seen Richard’s mother 
—was she not bonnie, Richard?’’ 

I bowed. 

“I could fain look upon her again,’’ he 
said. ‘‘And the scroll—does it not say 
‘even though she were dead’? ... Who 
was it called ‘Allah’? ... You, Richard. 

And what face did you see?.. .” 

“Tell him,’’ said Virginia. 

‘*Ay, tell me,’’ said my father. 

‘‘L saw Virginia’s face,’’ said I. 

Then we left him. But in the hall Vir- 
ginia laid her hand on my shoulder. 

‘‘Haven’t you noticed?’’ said she. 

““What?”’ said I. 

“Your father,’’ said she. 

‘*No,’’ said I; ‘‘what ails him?’’ 

Virginia tapped her forehead. 

‘**Mildewed here,”’ said she. 

‘*I don’t understand,”’ said I. 

‘‘Never mind then, Richard,’ said she; 
“I'll take care of you.” 

That night I dreamed that I heard my 
father calliig the name of Allah. But in 
the morning I rose early, and, going to the 
woods, gathered an armful of jasmine for 
Virginia. 

She received it cheerfully. 

“Is this—er—in memory of any one?” 
she asked. 

‘“‘Yes,’’ I said boldly, ‘it's in memory 
of me.”’ 

“Then I will keep it, Richard,’’ she said. ‘Flowers 
are for the living.” 

“Yes,’’ I said. 

“And crocodiles,” said she, ‘‘are for the dead.’ 


oR a long time I looked upon the innocent gayness 
and frivolity of Virginia with blinking eyes, as a 
person blinks at the sudden match lighted in the mid- 
dle of the night. I had been pledged to darkness from 
my earliest years, and now, while my character, still 
happily plastic, was receiving its definite stamps, I 
blinked hankeringly at the light that I might have 
loved, and at the same time steeled myself to go 
through with the prearranged marriage, As in the 
Yankee States children are brought up to believe that 
it is wicked to be joyous on Sunday, so I had been 
taught to believe of every twenty-four hours in the 
week, 

I can not think peacefully of that unhappy period in 
Virginia’s life forced on her by us two moribunds. 
She was the sun, soaring in bright, beneficent career, 
brought suddenly to impotence by a London fog. And 
I take it chat to be bright and happy, and to fail in 
making others so, is the most grievous chapter in life. 
But Virginia's glowing nature had its effect on mine, 
and in the end she set my spirits dancing. With my 
father, however, the effect of a madcap sunbeam in the 
house was altogether different. For it served only to 
plunge him deeper into gloom and regret. If we came 
to dinner with him fresh from the joyous morning and 
in love with laughter, the misery into which he was too 
palpably thrown reacted so that for all three of us the 
afternoon became clouded. Sometimes his sorrow 
would take the form of mocking at all things peaceful 
and pleasant. In particular the institution of marriage 
aroused in him hostility. 

“‘Ay, marry,”’ he would say, ‘‘Richard, and beget 
death. It may be hereditary in our family. Exchange 
your wife, who is your soul, for a red and puling in- 
consequen :e, that shall serve down the tiresome years 
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18 
you day and night of the sunshine which 
i ) x ling shed Ik or 
And | ember once retorting on him sharply to 
ect lat he threw me so constantly in my own 
e I wou leave his roof, and in the intemperance 
tl on I purposed to do s ‘I will do no 
we among gers I said, ‘‘or in hell, for that 
My 1er fairly shriveled before the unfilial words, 
ind retreated so pathetically from his foolish position 
that my attack melted clean away 
‘‘But why,’’ I said afterward to Virginia, ‘‘wouldn’t 
he let me go? Why did he say that he could not live 
without me And why, in God’s name, when it was all 
over, did he cry 









And Virginia thought for a few moments, which was 
unusual with her, and said presently: ‘‘ Richard, either 
your father is the greatest lover that ever lived, or else 


he is a tiresome egomaniac. Frankly, I believe the 


latter. You are an accessory, a dismal carving on the 
mouldy frame in which he pictures himself. When I 
first ca I used to tell him how terribly sorry I was 





that he had lost 3ut I've given that up. Be- 
tween you and me, it made him a little peevish. Now 
I say to him, ‘Uncle Richard, you’re the unhappiest 
man I ever saw,’ and that comforts him tremendously. 
if I really think so, and when 
I say that I do he almost smiles. And I have caught 
him, immediately after a scene like that, looking at 
himself in the mirror and pulling his face even longer 
than usual There, I’ve shocked you.”’ 

No, Virginia,’’ I said, ‘‘but I should hate to believe 
f any man what you believe of my’father. His grief 
must be sincere 

‘It may be,’’ said Virginia, ‘‘or it may have been 
once. I believe it isn’t now. I believe that if your 
mother came to life your father would—’ 

Virginia did not finish. We were seated in the cool 
hali, for the porch was piping hot, and our conversation 
was interrupted by a loud cry emanating from the 
library 

‘*Allah—Allah—Allah 

“If I weren't charitable, which I am,"’ said Virginia, 

I would say that that was done for effect. He knows 
here. Bet you, he’s looking at himself in the 





sometimes he asks me 


we're 
glass."’ 
Virginia,’’ I began angrily, and I was for telling 
her that she was ill-natured, when the library door 
opened and my father came out. 
Oh!" said he, with a fine start, ‘‘I did not know you 
were there. pe 
Virginia gave me one look, at once hurt and amused. 
Then she turned to my father and said gravely: ‘* Did 
anything happen, Uncle Richard, when you called? 
Did you see the—the face—of—’ 
‘No, child,’’ said my father sadly 
I may say undignified, as to try a childish and foolish 
rime It is unnecessary to say that the tall and 


t 


‘I was so foolish, 


experiment. 
stately form and classic face of Richard's dear mother 
did not appear tome. But I caught a glimpse of an- 
other face, Virginia—a face white and broken by sor- 
row and regret, a face that it was not pleasant to see 

How it all comes back to me,”’ he went on. 
‘‘Here I stood by her casket, ignorant of time and 
place—ignorant of all earthly things but loss—and for 
the last time looked upon her beauty. No, not for the 
last time— 





‘Ay, child, but she was bonnie! Was she not bonnie, 


Richard?’ 

I do not know what prompted Virginia to ask the 
sudden question which turned my father’s face for a 
moment into a painful blank, and placed him in a posi- 
tion from which he extricated himself, Iam forced to 
velieve, only by a real and searching act of memory. 

‘What was her name said Virginia quickly. 

It was a full half minute before my father managed 








to stammer my mother’s name. But during the ensu- 
ing days it was constantly on his lips, as if he wished 


to make up to it for the oblivion into which it had been 


allowed to drop 





That afternoon it rained violently, and Virginia per- 
suaded me to explore with her the mysteries of the 
ancient and cobwebby attic which occupied the whole 


house. It was a place in whose 
window-blinds sparrows built their and 


that of my mother’s brief mistress- 


ipper floor of our 
slatted 
in which a period 


nests, 








ship, had been perfectly preserved. It was the most 
heertul part of the house 

er things we found in a trunk of old fash- 

s ig regalia. A dress of apple- 

idered about the neck and wrists with 

ts, faded to the palest shade of lilac; 


hoes of the same apple-green silk, with 
buttons; a veil of Venetian 
which a large square had been cut, and the 
a wreath—my mother's wedding 
. had often told me was combined 





lark jade 





point, 


brittle rem: 





wreath, whic! 











of apple and orange flower When Virginia stood up 
and held the neck of my mother’s dress level with the 
eck of her own it did not reach to her ankles, and she 


d, ‘‘I could not get into this dress. 





y m r was no bigger than I.”’ 
I fancs said I. For the being 
nia over my mother’s things had 
y ne irt to he r 
I went or it makes me sick to think 
this dead house. I want you to be 
ike you happy. You are the only 
was ever in my life. I know it now. 
» be happy, too ” 
We explored the attic no more that day, and after 
supper we told my father 
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IV 


ce JM the very announcement to him of our engage- 
ment a marked change came over my father. Hith- 
erto his influence had been for darkness, but of a silent 
and quiet character, like that which clouds spread 
through a wood at noon; but now he became baleful 
and pointed in his efforts to make us unhappy. 

To set in motion any machinery of escape was too 
impracticable and tedious to be thought of. Had I 
been for myself alone, I would have left him at this 
period and endeavored to support myself. But with 
Virginia to care for—and I could not leave her while I 
made my own way—the impulse was empty. He made 
attacks on our happiness with tongue and contrivance. 
He'descended to raillery and sneers, even to coarseness. 
Yet when the confines of endurance had been ap- 
proached too closely, and I threatened to cross them, 
he clung to me with such a seeming of feeling and 
patheticalness that I was forced to hold back. Through 
these harsh times Virginia was all sweetness and pa- 


tience, but her cheeks lost their color and her body the 


delicious fulness of its lines. 

My father was at times so eccentric in his behavior 
that I had it often in mind to ask the investigations of 
a physician. But as often the horror of a son prying 
after madness in his father withheld me. As always, 
his actions centred around the observance of his private 
grief. And to that great mental structure which he 
had made of my mother's beauties and virtues, he added 
incessantly wings and superstructures, until we had 
portrayed for us a woman in no way human or possible. 
‘To draw odious comparisons between Virginia and my 
mother, between his capacity for loving and my own, 
were his constant and indelicate exercises. 

‘‘Do you think you love, Richard?’’ he would say. 









The lid 


came clean away with @ ripping noise 


“If she were to die this night, where would your love 
be at the end of the year? Is she bonnie enough to 
hold a man’s heart till death shall seek him out too? 
She’s well enough in her way, your Virginia, I'll not 
deny that. But does a man remember what was only 
well enough? Does a man remember the first peach he 
ate? Nay, he will not remember that. But will he for- 
get the first time that he heard Beethoven? Your 
mother, she was that—rich, strong music, she was—the 
bonnie one—the unforgettable. Ah, the majesty of her, 
Richard, that was only for me to approach!”’ 

And such like, till the heart sickened in you. Often 
he made us go with him to the vault and listen to his 
speeches, and kneel with him inthe wet. Finally he 
played on us a trick that had in it something of the 
truly devilish, and was thé beginning of the end. He 
began by insisting that we should be married and ap- 
pointing a day. ‘There was to be a minister, ourselves, 
and the servants. We were glad enough to be married, 
even on such scanty terms, and I well remember with 
what eagerness I arose on the glad morning, and slipped 
into my better suit of black, for I had no gayer clothes. 
Virginia did not come down to breakfast, but toward 
the close of that meal, at which my father was the 
nearest he ever came to being cheerful, I heard her 
calling to me from the upper story. When I knocked 
at her door she opened it a little and showed me a 
teary face. ‘‘Richard,’’ she said, ‘‘they’ve taken away 
my clothes and left only a black dress. I won’? be 
married in black.’’ 

‘‘Does it matter, dear?’ I said. 
will rdnsack the attic for something gayer. 

But we found the attic locked. My father had pro- 
vided against resistance. 

‘‘Does it matter, dear?’ I said, ‘‘It’s not your 
clothes I'm marrying—it’s my darling herself.’’ 

So she smiled bravely and we went downstairs. The 
ceremony was appointed for eleven in the morning. 
But at that hour neither the minister, nor my father, 
nor the servants were to be found. We waited until 
twelve. Then I went out to look for my father. I went 


‘*Put it on and we 


” 


first to the vault and there found him. He was kneel- 
ing in the wet, facing the door, and holding in his 
hands the stuffed crocodile. He had, I suppose, been 
calling the name of Allah in the wild hope of seeing 
my mother’s face. 

‘*Have you forgotten that we are to be married to- 
day?’’ I said. 

He rose, hiding the crocodile beneath his coat. 

“‘No,’’ he said, “I had not forgotten that. Why 
should I be forgetting that? But the minister, he 
could not come—at the last minute he could not come.”’ 

‘‘Then you should have told us,”’ I said sternly. 

“Would you be angry with me, Richard, my son?’’ 
he answered gently. 

‘‘Why couldn’t the minister come?’’ I said, giving no 
heed to his question. 

The gentleness, which must have been play-acting, 
went out of my father’s voice. 

‘*The minister,’’ he said sneeringly; ‘‘faith, the min 
ister, he had a more important funeral to attend.”’ 

My gorge rose and fell. 

‘*What have you done with Virginia's trunk?’’ I said. 

“It will be back in her room by now,”’ said my father. 

“Thank you,”’ said I, ‘‘and good-day to you.”’ 

‘‘Good-day, Richard? Good-day?’’ 

‘Yes,’ said I. ‘‘I am going to take her away.” 

“You'll not go far without money,”’ said he. 

‘‘With heart,’’ said I, ‘‘we shall go to the ends of the 
earth.”’ 

My father turned to the vault and addressed the 
shade of my mother, ‘‘Hear him,.’ cried he, ‘‘hear him 
that took you from me. He's going to the ends of the 
earth. He turns his back upon your hallowed bones. 

. .”’ His words became unintelligible. 


During the packing of my trunk I left off again and 
again to go to Virginia’s door to ask if all were well 
with her. For there had been a look in my father’s 
face which haunted me like a hint of coming evil. 
And although nothing but good came of that afternoon, 
still its events were so strange as to make me believe 
that men are often forewarned of the unusual. It was 
about three o’clock that suddenly I heard my father 
shrieking aloud in his library. Thinking that sickness 
must have seized him, I bounded down the stairs to 
offer assistance or search for it if necessary. But ex- 
cept for a pallor unusual even with him, he was not 
apparently sick. The crocodile lay belly up on the 
table, as if it had been hastily laid down. 

‘What’s the matter?’ I asked. 

‘*Richard,”’ said my father, in great excitement, ‘‘the 
door of the vault is open. But now I heard it creaking 

upon its hinges—’’ 

Virginia, who had heard the shrieks, 
now joined us, her face white with alarm. 

‘*What is it?’ she cried. 

‘The resurrection of the dead,"’ cried my 
father, and, thrusting my detaining arm 
suddenly aside, he literally burst out of the 
house. I followed at my best speed, and 
Virginia brought up the rear. In this or- 
der we raced through the woods, brightly 
mottled with sunshine and shadows, in the 
direction of the vault. Run as I would, I 

~ could not gain on my father, who seemed 
to possess the speed of a pestilence. As he 
ran he kept crying: ‘‘God is merciful! I 
shall see the face of my beloved."’ 

I can not account for what happened. A 
little lady, dressed in apple-green silk, with 
a wreath of flowers upon her head, appeared 
suddenly in the path, ahead of and facing 
my father. She held out her arms as if to 
detain him. But he bore down upon her at 
full speed, and I cried out to warn her. 
Then they met. But there was no visible 
or audible sign of collision. My father lit- 
erally seemed to pass through her, He ran 
on, always at top speed, and the little lady 

in the apple-green silk was no longer to be seen in any 
direction. Yet she seemed to have left an influence 
in the bright forest, gentle and serene, and I could 
swear that there lingered in the air a faint smell of 
apple blossoms and orange blossoms. And it may be 
the echo of a cry of pain—the ghost of a cry. 

When I came to the vault its door was wide open, 
and I found my father within, breaking with his thin 
hands the lid from my mother’s coffin. I was not in 
time to prevent him from completing his mad outrage. 
The lid came clean away with a ripping noise, and my 
father gazed eagerly at the face thus rudely revealed 
to the light of day. But what horrible alchemy of the 
grave had brought into shape the face upon which my 
father looked so eagerly is not for mortal man to know. 
For the face was not my mother’s, but his own, 

Gently he laid his hand on the forehead, and gently 
he said: ‘‘Was she not bonnie, Richard? . Was she 
not bonnie?’’ 


Vv 


UR honeymoon was neatly a week old, when one 
morning Virginia and I were taking breakfast in 
the glass dining-room of the old Hygeia Hotel. The 
waiters, the other guests, the cups, saucers, knives. and 
spoons all made eyes at us, but we were wonderfully 
happy. An old gentleman approached our table.with 
a kind of a sad tiptoe gait. Tears were in his eyes. 
‘*My dear boy,’’ he said, ‘I have not the heart to 
congratulate you on your happiness, for I can not help 
remembering what a good father you have so recently 
lost. I was present at his wedding, and I have not seen 
him since. But as you see—’’ and the old gentleman 
drew attention to the tears in his eyes. 
‘“‘Aren’t you mistaken, sir?’’ said I. 
thinking of somebody else’s father?’ 
“Why, no,"’ said he, ‘‘your father was —— ——. 
Don’t tell me that he wasn’t.”’ 
“I shall have to,’’ I said, ‘‘for he wasn’t. 
was a crocodile.”’ 


“Aren’t you 


My father 
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HEADPIECE BY MAXFIELD PARRISH 


af ETER PAN was The 
Boy Who Wouldn't 
Grov Up. He lived 


in the Never, Never, 
Never Land, but one 
day while he was sit- 
ting on the window- 
ledge listening to Mrs. 
Darling tell stories to 
Wendy Moira Angela, 
ohn Napoleon, and 
Michael Nicolas Dar- 
ling, the window closed 
suddenly and cut off 
his shadow. Mrs. Dar- 
ling, who was as neat 
as she was a pretty 
mother, put the shad- 
ow away in the top 
bureau drawer just as 
though it were a dress 
pattern or something, 
but Peter got very 
lonely and unhappy 
without it, and one 
evening, when Mr. and 
Mrs. Darling had gone 
out to dinner and the 
children were asleep in 
their three beds, he 
flew into the open win 





dow and rummaged 
round until he found 
it again. The chil- 


dren awoke just as Pe- 
ter was trying to stick 
; the shadow on again 
= : by rubbing it with a 
: ; cake of soap, and Wen- 


dy very politely sewed 
Mr. Faversham as “ Jim Car- it on his heel for him, 
ston” in “The Squaw Man” Then Peter taught 


them how to fly, and 
away they all went, 
out the window, back to the Never, Never, Never Land. 
Here they met Peter’s band—the boys who had fallen 
out of their perambulators while their nurses weren't 
looking, and grown up without any mothers—and 
Tinker Bell, who was only a light flickering over the 
walls, with a far-away sort of sleighbell jingle, but was 
very brave, nevertheless, and drank the poison the 
pirate chief left for Peter and nearly died for it; and 
the crocodile who had swallowed the alarm clock—Cap- 
tain James Hook, the one-handed pirate chief, whose 
other hand the crocodile thirsted for, always knew 
when he was in danger by hearing the clock’s terrible 
approaching tick—and Smee the pirate. who wished Ae 
had a mother, and the Redskins and the Pack Wolves 
and all the rest. They had many wonderful advent- 
ures, and when they finally decided that their mother 
must be getting exceedingly anxious to see them and 
went home, Mrs, Darling wanted to have Peter to 
stay, too. Peter longed for a mother—he had made 
Wendy Moira his mother while they were in the Never, 
Never, Never Land—but when he was told that he 
would grow up and be put in an office and probably 
soon be President, he had to refuse. So he madyv 
Wendy promise to come every spring to do his house 
cleaning, and flew back to the Never, Never, Never 
Land, where you're always young. 


In the Land of the Won’t-Grow-Ups 


Toattempt to “treview’’ the uncharted, exquisite voy- 
agings of the Barrie imagination is, at best, only pick- 
ing the petals off the wind-flower to see what it is like. 
Done by any one else, ‘*Peter Pan'’ would be—what- 
ever you say—an extravaganza, a Christmas pantomime. 
What it is now depends pretty much on what the in- 
sides of your head are like. The Barrie spirit—now 
tenderly, intimately human, now elusive and almost 
gnome- dike, quintessentially self-conscious, without, so 
to say, being aware of it—coasts all shores, flickering 
from one to the other as Tinker Bell’s light flickers 
here and there over the back-drop. One kind of fun is 
just to watch this exquisite steering between half a 
dozen kinds of things, this mingling of reality and 


By 


ARTHUR 


HORNS rt 

fantasy, melodrama, poetry, and grotesquery—just to 
see the man ignore all the rules and get away with it. 
There are subtleties within subtleties, delights within 
delights. Mrs. Darling takes Peter’s shadow out of 
the bureau drawer and talks about it in the same mat- 
ter-of-fact way that she would talk about John Na 
poleon’s next suit of clothes; when the pirates are 
routed by Peter’s band, and driven over the sides of 
the ship into the sea, they do not fall off as even a child 
probably would imagine them doing in his vision of 
such a fight, but half roll, half lift themselves off as 
though, in spite of their terrible make-up, they were 
children playing their parts and a bit scary of jumping 
off, even though a mattress is waiting safely out of 
sight. The spectator takes this in, quite as a matter 
of course, all the time tremendously excited by the 
straight melodrama of the fight. These are rather 
obvious examples of the Barrie involutions. When a 
sophisticated and self-conscious metropolitan audience 
almost gasps in suspense because they are told that a 
light flickering in one corner of the stage with a faint 
tinkle — growing fainter every moment —has drunk 
poison, and is about to die, and breaks into spontaneous 
and uproarious applause when its life is saved, one 
realizes the presence of a witchery that is not taught 
in the shade. 

Of course, in one way, Peter Pan wasn't at all The 
Boy Who Wouldn't Grow Up. If Peter had been just 
a boy, he would have viewed with complete enthusi- 
asm the prospect of being inducted into an office and 
presently becoming President. It is only the Grown- 
Ups who know how much one has to pay to be rich and 
famous, youth is fairest only when it has flown 
Really, Peter was the boy who grew up until he had 
the imagination and insight of a Barrie Grown-Up, and 
thefi wnmgrew into a boy again, losing on the way back 
memory and everything but his appreciation of youth, 
so that when the play begins he doesn’t know that he 
ever grew up at all, 

There is no one, on this side of the water at any rate, 
who so perfectly fits chis part—calling first of all for 
delicacy and certain necessities of physique and tem- 
perament—as does Miss Maude Adams. Even her 
mannerisms—that odd, half-strangled utterance in 
moments of excitement and intensity—helped to con- 


RUHL 


vey across the footlights the pathos and brave wist- 
fulness of a personality that seemed Peter Pan himself 
Miss Grace Henderson was charmingly fresh and 
wholesome as /rs. Dar/ing, and Mr. Ernest Lawford 
excellent as the fussy young father and the pirate 
chief—even his lisp helped to give the latter char- 
acter a suggestion of that whiinsicality necessary to 
lighten its surface fierceness. 

Of the children, little Miss Martha McGraw’s was 
the happiest presentation, though her responsibilities 
were, of course, light as compared with those of Miss 
Mildred Morris, when she became the make-believe 
mother of seven boys. The delicacy required of the 
members of Peter's band seemed to have escaped those 
responsible for their coaching, and they jabbed in their 
points relentlessly. The Lardings’ wonderful dog- 
nursemaid Vana, as animated by Mr. Charles H 
Weston, can scarcely be too enthusiastically com- 
mended: a sort of exaggerated puppy-like creature with 
a precocious mentality—a Dog Who Wouldn't Grow Up. 


The Episode of “Mrs. Warren” 


‘Peter Pan’’ came to town at one of those psycholog 
ical moments which increase one’s confidence in the 
adroitness of chance as a stage-manager. Into the 
turgid atmosphere stirred up by the unfortunate J/rs. 
Warren, it seemed so much spring sunshine, welcome 
as the flowers of May. Inthe frst night audience there 
were probably scores of persons who had read, within 
a fortnight, anywhere from fifty to one hundred thou- 
sand words of newspaper talk about the production of 
the Shaw play. The amount of cerebration set going 
when the cuticle of the general public is pierced by an 
Idea is at times appalling. All the people with the 
letter-writing habit, ‘‘press and pulpit” too, had sprung 
into the lists. Folks who had to look “‘ethics’’ up in 
the dictionary, to see what it meant, got to say it quite 
easily, No one was safe. After reading a column or 
two of passionate communications in his morning 
paper, threshing the latest aspects of the situation out 
at luncheon, the most well-meaning and harmiess man 
could not venture out to dinner without having his 
hostess, or the lady on his left, pounce upon him after 
his first swallow > soup with a “But, Mr. Jones, don’t 


you vea//y think that Shaw has 
a serious purpose?”’ 
The whole episode, from the 











night on which people paid $39 for 
seats at a play which they hoped 
would be unpleasant enough for 
the police to stop, while a crowd 
of Yahoos blocked the street, 
breathlessly to ask at the end of 
the first act ‘‘Did anything hap- 
en?" was tiresome and absurd. 
As for the play itself, one can say 
nothing now that was not more 
freshly said when ‘‘Mrs. Warren’s 


Profession’’ was part of the. daily 
news. It is a very poor sort of 
play, with all of the Intellectual 
Slap-Stick Man’s faults and almost 
none of his virtues. Written by a 
man whose humanity and moral 
fervor equaled his wit and dia- 


it might well have 
been what some have even mis- 
taken this to be. Artistically un- 
true, hollow, and brutal as it is, the 
piece may yet have served a cer- 
tain purpose in stirring thought in 
those cloistered minds to whom it 
is apparently new that women are 
sometimés forced to work for wages 
on which they can not live, that 
harlotry is not always a voluntary 
profession, The production of the 
play was, of course, a field-day for 
prigs of all species—the Pec ksnif- 


lectical skill, 


fian sort, and the High-Brows too, 
who would swallow with a smile 
any dose whatsoever if thereby 


they might enjoy a brief differen- 
tiation from the Philistine. The 








Miss Maude Adams and the Dog who was Nursemaid in “ 


action of Commissioner McAdoo— 


Peter Pan” intelligent and eminently human 
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ill-advised; as, indeed, it 
e who sat throu the first-night 
[here was nothing ‘‘shock- 


gh 








ss it be the essential hollowness 

ul who wrote it—and com 

wit a” ple as Pinero’s ‘‘Letty,”’ for ex- 
y purpose apparently is to exhibit 
working-girl how far vice may be 

i, and how near one may ap- 


veing singed, ‘‘Mrs. Warren’s 

nless as a report of the Bureau of 
eon the social evil in a scientific 
with liberty of thought is at 
mecessity; it was particularly un- 
irily to lend the halo of martyrdom 
deserved it—that which might 





le 
have died quietly of its own sins. For the Yaps would 
presently have ceased*yapping and the piece must have 
nits own feet. ‘And in the end the hearts of 

front of the feotlights beat pretty true. You 





may fool them for atime, but not for long 


Veronique” and the Merry-Merrys 
se whose spirits call for the refreshment that 
rs but not,/inebriates, at least three types of mu- 
play, all‘fairly to be recommended to the ap- 
itive, are offered on Broadway. ‘‘ Veronique,” 
hich comes to us after some uncountable number of 
performances in London, is suggestive of old-school 
It has an orderly plot, music of really 
exquisite subtlety, and the folks on the stage comport 
themselves with pretty dignity in the costumes of Tea- 
cup Times. Miss Ruth Vincent, not unknown in this 
country, is at their head—a young woman grateful to 
and ear alike—decidedly, she has a way with her 
There is pretty Miss Kitty Gordon, too, 
| others, with the pink-and-white 





comik opera. 
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powers quite a long time to find it out. The ‘‘Moon- 
shine’’ music is animated, its chorus fresh, - several 
of its lines and songs—such, for instance, s ‘When 
a Man Is What He Isn’t, Why He Isn’t Wha t He Is,’ 
and that of the coon who didn’t care if the medium 
could show him the shades of Napoleon and Alexander, 

wanted to see the man who'd stolen his ten dollars— 
have a basis of real truth and humor 


Shakespeare—As You Like It 


Mr. Shakespeare has come to town of late in guises 
varied enough to suit all tastes—the homespun Eliza- 
bethan of Mr. Ben Greet, the old-school-eminent-trage- 
dian sort as supplied by Mr. Robert Mantell, and the 
millinery-modern, atmospheric variety offered by the 
allied forces of Mr, Sothern and Miss Marlowe. Of 
the'three productions that at the Garden Theatre makes 
least pretension to unconventionality. Mr. Mantell is 
what is called a “‘sterling’’ actor. A sterling actor is a 
middle-aged, rather heavy gentleman with determined 
lines in his face, master ot a technique, solid if not 
subtle, and likely to be possessed of a voice whose 
depth and richness the lungs and larynxes of our nim- 
ble young moderns find difficult to reproduce. Mr. 
Mantell’s presentation of Avchard ///, Othello, and 
other classic réles, is dignified and virile, and his season 
is something for which the public may well be grateful. 

In the Sothern-Marlowe productions—especially ‘‘ The 
Merchant of Venice'’—the attempt to supplant those 
scenes of the imagination which Shakespeare's lines 
were intended to excite with tangible stage pictures is 
carried to its furthest. The stage is upholstered with 
all the attention to detail that one expects to find in 
the various ‘“‘historical’’ rooms of the latest metro- 
politan hotel. The result is, inevitably, now satisfy- 
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the more because it was played sosimply. At all times 
the blank verse, as spoken by both these inteiligent 
and earnest artists, was a delight to hear 

The enjoyment of Mr. Greet’s performances depends 
entirely on what the spectator brings with him inside 
his head. Those who regard the theatre somewhat in 
the light of an enlivening digestive, an agreeable titil- 
lation of the epidermis after dinner, will, of course, be 
bored. Three hours of spoken Shakespeare, without 
the animation of shifting scenes, is likely to induce a 
yawn, but so would three hours’ steady reading of the 
most interesting book in the world, at home in one 
library.. A yawn is not ignoble. And for those who 
without pose, honestly enjoy the reading of Shake- 
speare, the performances of Mr. Greet’s players must 
bring a peculiarly healthy and satisfying pleasure—a 
pleasure similar somewhat to that enjoyed by congenial 
triends who, gathering before a blazing fire of a win 
ter’s evening, divide up the parts and read a play 
through at a sitting. 

As seen here in recent years in such elaborate pro 
ductions as Mr. Mansfield’s, for example, the splendidly 
descriptive lines of the Shakespearian chorus—specifi- 
cally designed to ‘‘piece out our imperfections with 
your thoughts’ in reproducing such a vast canvas as 
the battle of Agincourt—and all orderly progression 
and climactic effect have been sacrificed for the sake of 
some ambitious ‘‘historical’’ tableau, a stage full of 
junk-clad supers, with the star posed in their midst on 
a real horse, the limelight on his face. Because of the 
impossibility of visualizing on the stage so stupen- 
dously suggestive a thing as the battle of Agincourt, 
and because of the disjointed construction of the play 
itself, ‘‘Henry V"’ is peculiarly adapted to presentation 
in the Elizabethan manner, It is astonishing how com- 
plete an illusion of battle is created by the mere de- 
livery of the vivid lines plus the subdued 
moaning and roaring of a stage mob, off- 
scene, punctuated with the occasional bang 





and many 
Geor beauty, crisp accents, 


-edwardesy 
and quiet English voices, charming to 
senses accustomed to the sounds emitted 
by the native chorus girl. It is delightful 
to hear them say “heard her’’ instead of 
“he rder’’ and such like things. So musi- 
cianly a score is something quite unknown 
to our writers of musical plays. The 
swinging song and the apple-tree song, 
with its captivating shifts of key, already 
have attained an enlightened popularity. 
The humor, of course, is a bit Punchy and 
curious. Young Lady (speaking into ear 
trumpet): ‘‘Auntie, he invites us to dance.”’ 
Deaf Aunt (h ding up hands in horror) 
Dreadful, my dear! Vitus’ dance!’ 
‘And two of the young ladies—ha! ha!— 
sat down—ha! in the weft/es!"" Humorous 
Leading Maz (winking excruciatingly at 
audience): How rash.” 
Our own drolleries suffer equally under 
a sea change, and these are easy prices to 
pay for Mr. Massager’s music and a general 
daintiness such as, in this kind of thing, is 









almost cnown on this side of the water 
‘Wonderland,’’ concocted by Mr. Glen 
McDonou and the tireless Mr. Victor 
Herber almost everything that ‘‘Ve- 
n not, yet eminently amusing. 


horse with a highly developed 
sense of humor, somewhat after the man- 
ner of the ‘‘Wizard of Oz” menagerie, a 
transformation scene, various interpolated 
sketches, and plenty of athletics on the part 
of the chorus. The burlesque troupe-of-for- 
eign-acrobats sketch, as carried off by Mr. 
Sam Chip and two assistants, is especially 
diverting. Miss Aimee Angeles dances 
We could, as the phrase goes, just die 
watching Miss Angeles dance. We never 
survey this young woman’s twinkling ankles 
ng how bright and beauti- 
ful things least esteemed may be. How 
must it seem to stand always on pedestals 
such as those, not merely a couple of sticks, 
but little engines of rhythm and poetry, as 
it were, sentient almost, with a soul of their 





without m 











of a bass-drum cannon; how one sees the 
horrid battlefield with “‘princes drowned 
and soaked in mercenary blood,’’ while 
‘our vulgar drench their peasant limbs in 
blood of princes, and their steeds, fetlock 
deep in gore, with wild rage jerk out their 
armed heels at their dead masters, killing 
them twice.’’ It is a pretty yame—this 
building up the scene “‘in the quick forge 
and working-house of thought’’; amount- 
ing not merely to a few hours of agreeable 
receptivity, but to an invigorating exer- 
cise, a satisfying pleasure. 


Work of ‘‘the Belgian Shakespeare” 


After several years’ presentation in Eu- 
rope, Maeterlinck's ‘‘Monna Vanna’’ has 
at last; thanks to Mrs. Fiske, been pro- 
duced here—an event interesting, both as 
the first public performance in English of 
a much-discussed play and as the definite 
début of Mme. Kalich, the gifted Yiddish 
actress, as an English-speaking star. 

Monna Vanna was the young wife of the 
commander of the garrison of the city of 
Pisa, besieged and about to be captured 
and sacked by the Florentines. To save 
thousands from destruction she consents, 
in spite of her husband’s entreaties, to the 
one condition on which the barbarian com- 
mander, Prinziva//e, will spare the city— 
that she come to his tent at night, alone, 
clad only in her mantle. /Prinzzva//e had 
known her when they were children to- 
gether and always loved her, and when 
once she is in his power this love and the 
nobility of her self-sacrifice so spiritualize 
his desire that she departs unharmed. 
When Monna Vanna returns, bringing 
the barbarian chief to save him from 
death for treason, her husband refuses to 
believe that she is unharmed, and, soul- 
wearied at his blind prejudice, J/onna 
Vanna feigns her guilt, demands the key 
to Prinzivalle's dungeon on the plea that 











own. We gaze across the footlights when 
they are in repose and wonder almost that 
those few inches of silk stocking are not 

luminous, flashing sparks, considering the 

imprisoned sut they conceal. You and I walk 
earth, are ferried about in an automobile, 
so many trunks in a baggage car, and 
ilarating. This young woman stands at 
the furthest corner of the stage, the violins effervesce, 
is whisking her skirt across the footlights. 





the prosy 
perhaps 
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O y hardly say she has danced across, rather she 
is rippled—sung across, not on the boards, but in 
some her an inch or two above it. Oh, the 
ansce gs of Miss Aimee Angeles! 
; ( ‘Moonshine”’ is similar to that of 





the modern American mixture of vivid 
uman observation, but the fantastic 
are eliminated, and the whole ar- 
ivorable exhibition of the pecul- 
n and verness of Miss Marie Cahili, 
times been said of Miss Marie Tempest 
h sh | homely woman on the stage 
In a somewhat similarly paradoxical fashion one is 1n- 
l tise Miss Cahill—a woman 

















wh with neither beauty nor voice, except a droll 
cackle rt of falsetto pipe, can put a laugh 
into t du line, and give to a ragtime ballad a 
nixture of pathos and fun quite irresistible. 

It se many years ago now that we first saw Miss 
Cahil 1 London music hall, in just such a burlesqu 


7 off so amusingly in the ‘Foolish 
Song”’ in this piece, and a song in which she assured 
» too, would ride horses with fine 
g tall f her papa was the Prince of Wales. Sh« 

Dy en as she , but it has taken the 





is now 
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ing, now exasperating. No more richly atmospheric or 
stage picture has been seen here than the wedding 
banquet in ‘‘The Taming of the Shrew’’; the night 
scene on the canal at the time of /esszca’s elopement, 
with the full moon, tinkle of mandolins, far-away win- 
dows shining on the canal, and the standing figure 
singing in the gondola in a wonderful glow of yellow 
torchlight and silver moonshine, was a veritable mas- 
terpiece of stage management—a thing of real and sane 
delight. The game of tag, on the other hand, between 
Belmant and Venice, the tedious waits, the continuous 
turning on and off of the lights in the house, were a 
weariness to flesh and spirit alike, and went far toward 
destroying whatever illusion was created by the actor’s 
skill before the curtain came down, ‘‘The Taming of 
the Shrew"’ was conceived by both these gifted artists 
as broad farce—it was undeniably entertaining, but at 
no time did Miss Marlowe's. Katharine suggest that 
there was any doubt of her speedy subjection, and Mr. 
Sothern’s physical delicacy and his present fondness 
for Romeo-like attitudes, together with a certain over 
patronizing manner, were far from the bluff mascu- 
linity of an Elizabethan Petruchio. His Shylock was 
more satisfying—an intelligent and virile prese ntation, 
at times rising to real majesty, Miss Marlowe's Porfza 
had, it goes without saying, womanly loveliness and 
charm; in the trial scene she seemed to us to err rather 
on the side of aceenting this element too much, giving 
to the learned young doctor too little of that austerity 
and spiritual dignity that the situation demands, She 


was happier in the casket scene—completely so, in fact, 


Miss Kitty Gordon and Mr. Aubrey Fitzgerald in the musical play “Veronique” 


she alone shall—Judith-like—execute sen- 
tence, and secretly informs Primziva//e 
that they will fly together. The curtain 
falls as Prinziva/le is being led away by 
his captors, while M/onna Vanna cries out the ‘half 
symbolistic words: ‘‘The key! the key!” 

The power of the play, and the high poetry of even 
those portions which the perversely ingenious mind 
of an English censor objected to, can not be denied. 
Personally, our only quarrel is with the ending of it. 
The supreme right of the individual to seek its soul's 
hz appiness at the expense of what is conventionally called 
duty is a theory not always easy to accept. It is found 
in oure veryday life that folks who bother all the time 
about their rights are likely to ignore other folks’ rights 
and their own duties. What of Guzdo, the husband? He 

was not a mere prig by any means, He, too, had his 
dream of heaven, his sort of poetry. What of his ‘“‘indi- 
vidual’s right’’ when his world went out from beneath 
his feet? What of Prinziva//e after the exaltation of 
the supreme moment had gone—did the idealistic bar- 
barian show more his idealism or his barbarism? Sup- 
pose things did not go smoothly—our lady Vanna had 
exerted her individual’s right once; could she not 
exert it again? These stupid, practical doubts will in- 
trude—that they will is the essential weakness of such 
aplay. It is hard to assume during the unfolding of a 
drama that its characters are real and be wrought 
upon accordingly, and when it is over to dodge one’s 
doubts by saying that after all ’twas only ‘‘poetry.”’ 

The picture of Mr. Faversham on the preceding page 
must, for space’s sake, take the place of extended men- 
tion of his play. ‘‘The Squaw Man’’ permits him to 
drape his limbs in very beautiful lincs—a vigorous, 
workmanlike piece, exceedingly well worth seeing, 
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BUYING FOOTBALL VICTORIES 


This ts the third article in this series. 


The Universities of Chicago, Northwestern, and Illinots were discussed in issue of No- 


vember 11, the University of Wisconsin in the issue of November 18, and the University of Minnesota will appear next week 

















COACH FIELDING H, YOST 


Who is paid a larger salary than any professor at the University of Mich- 
igan, and who travels thousands of miles each year soliciting expert play- 
ers. The President of Stanford University says: “All of us who have 
had Yost or any Yost-like men about are not to be counted as sinless”’ 


Statement of the President of the University 
of Michigan 


I am of the opinion that it is injurious to the best interests of a 
college or university for any one acting or professing to act in its be- 
half to try to induce students in preparatory schools to come to the 
institution merely because of their eminence as athletes. They should 
come, if at all, as students seeking a higher education. The athletic 
teams should be drawn from the young men who voluntarily come with 
such a purpose. Any other procedure is harmful to the preparatory 
schools and to the colleges and universities. JAMES B. ANGELL. 

‘ 


Statement of the President of Leland Stanford 
Junior University 


Mr. Yost is a very successful football coach in the sense of winning 
games. The chief complaint with him here was that he seemed 
intent only on winning the game for the year, and left the second 
eleven in a demoralized condition from being needlessly pounded by 
the first eleven. But he is also familiar with methods of building 
up a team by encouraging men from the outside to join the institution. 
We had no ground of complaint, so far as his treatment of this insti- 
tution was concerned; but he left the reputation of having used irreg- 
ular inducements to induce students from California to Michigan. 
Among those who went was a young man by the name of Gregory, 
who was a special student in Stanford University at the time, but was 
not allowed to play in the football team because he had not made his 
entrance requirements. This young man was dropped at Christmas 
because of failure in his studies, and without any honorable dismissal 
was admitted to Michigan University, where he played for some three 
years. It was freely stated by Mr. Gregory before he left Stanford 
that he was to receive a salary at Michigan, something like $1,500 be- 
ing stated as the figure. I had this from two or three different sources. 

Another young man by the name of Heston, a graduate of the State 
Normal School, was ready to enter the freshman class at Stanford. He 
was taken to Michigan, where he remained for four years; and it is 
understood that he was well paid during that time. 

I think that the athletic fields should be closed for fumigation if we 
can not prevent the use of money, direct or indirect, by students or by 
outsiders, in bringing in athletes to fill up the football team. Members 
of our football team going as graduate*students to Eastern institutions 
have been very frequently approached with offers covering their ex- 
penses in the university if they would enter the football teams of the 
institutions in question. 1 think, however, that all the institutions are 
struggling against this evil, and I know that the professors of Michigan 
have been quite alert to the injury which the victories of Mr. Yost 
have caused to the reputation of Michigan. DAVID S. JORDAN. 


























PRESIDENT JAMES BURRILL ANGELL 


Who has been president of the University of Michigan since 1871, and 
who has been the leading factor in building up her enviable academic 
prestige. He deplores the proselyting and soliciting methods in vogue 
in college athietics, but admits he can see no way to adjust it 





OOTBALL as an amateur sport 
in the colleges of the Middle 
West has alm st passed « ut of 
existence. Fovtball as a busi- 
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known in football annals, a member 
of the All-American team and the hero 
of the Western preparatory schoolboy, 
was “found,’’ sent to college, furnished 








ness, highly organized and calculated 
to derive enormous profits through 
furnishing spectacular entertainment 
to the general public, has taken -its place. Victory on 
the gridiron is the aim of the nine colleges comprising 
the Intercollegiate Conference Athletic Association 
(Chicago, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Purdue, Northwestern, and Wisconsin). The ideals of 
healthy college sport, held by the theorizing professor 
who makes the eligibility rules, have been smothered 
under gate receipts and an insane desire to win. Vic- 
tory has come to mean advertising, full treasuries, im- 
proved athletic fields, expert coaches, and the satisfy- 
ing howl of approval from an ever-growing bleacher 
crowd. Faculty control is a myth. 

By virtue of an agreement entered into by the presi 
dents of the nine largest Middle-West colleges on Janu- 
ary 11, 1895, and subsequently made more far-reaching 
by faculty representatives meeting semi-annually in 
Chicago, athletics in the Middle-Western Conference 
have been presumptively on an amateur basis for ten 
years. In deference to the East, a code has been 
formulated, originally identical with the Harvard code, 
by which every member of the Conference is supposedly 
bound. While literal violations of the code have been 
rare, the college employing the most effective methods 
of evasion must stand at the head of the scoring col- 
umn. Michigan's alumni well boasted of her great 
law school. To-day they boast of ‘‘Hurry Up’’ Yost. 
Money profits have been large. Michigan’s glory is 
great in the mind of the high-school boy, but the price 
paid for the glory was the eclipsing of academic prestige 
by that of coaches and athletes. 

Fielding H. Yost, Michigan’s fvotball coach, has had 
a unique record. ‘‘Charlie’’ Baird has been merely a 
silent but effective complement. Yost has won, partly 
through his ability, partly through his personality, but 
mostly through his material. Baird was an important 
factor in the campaign for this material. Yost has 
been a cosmopolitan coach. He knows where material 
lies, and on his own income travels thousands of miles 
every year. Yost had four 
years of victorious coaching 
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or any Yost-like man about are not to be counted as 
sin'ess.”’ 

Yost found Michigan craving. for success. Her 
coaches had failed, and the. alumni were willing to 
pledge themselves to aid all efforts to get material. 
The plan then,organized has been effective, and to-day 
every high-school athlete in the West looks forward 
with yearning to the time when a Michigan alumnus 
will ask him to go into that college, not to study, but 
to make himself one of the athletic stars. This atti- 
tude taken by the high-school boys is due to the sys- 
tematic and successful efforts of Michigan alumni to 
make winning teams. Explanations of her success are 
many, but from out of the mass comes one note of sim- 
ple honesty. It is the statement of Henry J. Killilea, 
the Milwaukee criminal lawyer: ‘‘The success of Michi- 
gan is largely due to the unusual loyalty of the 
alumni.’’ On this basis it is easy to trace the victory- 
making methods of Yost. That this may not seem a 
misinterpretation of Mr. Killilea’s statement, I cite the 
proof that he gave me. Mr. Killilea frankly stated that 
he had sent Archie Hahn, the Michigan sprinter, to 
college at his own expense after seeing Hahn run a fast 
dash at the State Fair in Milwaukee four years ago. 


Heston Sells “Hurry-Up Yost” Cigars 


Hahn was despatched to Michigan because he could clip 
seconds off the ‘‘varsity record.’’ Fortunately for the 
peace of mind of his‘alumni benefactor, he was a fair 
student, but the illustration gives the lie to any declara- 
tion of non-participation that Michigan alumni may 
make. That this participation has been all-important, 
and has removed from the shoulders of the athletic as- 
sociation the responsibility for code violation, is a con- 
viction sustained by clean-cut facts. The records of a 
few great Michigan stars will bear this out 

s Willie” Heston, one of the greatest half-backs 


*" 


with remunerative but easy employ- 
ment, and given a coaching position at 
the conclusion of his college course 
through the instrumentality of the Michigan ‘‘sys 
tem.’’ Heston himself has told the story of his ‘‘dis- 
covery,"’ and ex-Senator James Murfin, of Detroit, a 
Michigan alumnus, has related the account of his 
retention, Heston came from Grant’s Pass, Oregon 
was discovered by Yost while playing at San Jose, 
California, and induced to go to Michigan by Attorneys 
Hetherington and Beasley, of San Jose. With the 
promise of aid in college, Heston went to Ann Arbor 
He became the backbone of the Michigan team. He 
was known throughout the Middle West, and the stu 
dents at Ann Arbor paid him veritable worship. A 
commercial use was immediately made of his popularity 
through the versatility of Dan MeGuigin, the Michigan 
guard. McGuigin conceived the idea of selling cigars 
named after the admired coach, ‘“‘Hurry-Up Yost.” 
Heston and ‘‘Dad’’ Gregory, another California man, 
were ‘‘let in’’ on the scheme. The cigars becanie 
known as ‘‘Willie Heston’s cigars,’’ and support fdr 
three men was made possible, although Heston dic but 
little work. In the following summer Mr. Murfin 
placed Heston on the Detroit and Cleveland steam- 
boat line as a detective at good pay, and he went back 
to college with some resources. In successive seasoris 
he was employed as a ‘‘spotter’’ on the Detroit street 
cars, as a workman on Ferry Field, and as a copyist in 
the tax department of the city of Detroit. In all posi- 
tions Heston was well paid. He was economical and 
saved his money. Though without means when he 
entered, a friend of Heston told me he had money in 
the bank when he was graduated. His college work was 
finished in three years, and he intended to leave, but 
Michigan wanted more service. Heston demanded the 
captaincy of the team and was promised numerous po- 
sitions at the conclusion of the season in return for his 
sacrifice. The alumni prevailed upon him to remain 
through the season. Coach Yost promised to secure 
him a coaching position as a further inducement, and 
Heston remained, did some 
dilatory work in the liter- 





before he went to Michigan, 
winning for Wesleyan in 
‘97, for Nebraska in ‘98, for 
Kansas in ‘gg, for Leland 
Stanford in 1900. He was 
hired to win, and he won, 
but honest satisfaction did 
not come to the colleges. 
Four men on his Wesleyan 
team were reputed to re- 
ceive pay. Two players 
who appeared and disap- 
peared within a few days 
are said to have saved his 
reputation at Nebraska in 
the great annual game with 
Kansas, and he left Leland 
Stanford with the admira- 
tion of the bleacher crowd, 
but with the disapproba- 
tion of President David 























ary department, and left 
college. At the end of the 
season he accepted a posi- 
tion in a Detroit clothing 
house. It was known that 
Heston was employed at a 
good salary to advertise the 
house. He represented tw 
firms at different times, and 
in August last went t 
Drake College at a salary 
of $1,500 for eight weeks 
work. 

Murfin is the so-called 
‘‘bell-cow rooter’’ of the 
Michigan football fans, and 
believes in victory as an 
advertisement for the col- 
lege. Heis a man of cor 
servatism, is counsel fo 


McMillan corporation inter- 

















Starr Jordan. The presi- 
dent afterward said: ‘‘All 
of us who have had Yost 


TOM HAMMOND 


Who was admitted on “special examinations” 


TOM BARRY 


Alias ‘Tom Bird,” society man and athlete 


“WILLIE” HESTON 


A prime factor in Michigan’s gridiron success 


ests of Detroit, and admits 
that he ‘‘took care of Hes 
ton while in college He 
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18 a modern idea—the goes 


“On and Off like a Coat” 


For morning, afternoon or evening, correct 
styles for every occasion—exclusive color fast 
fabrics or in white. 

$1.50 or more 
Berl, PEABODY & CO., 
t Makers =f <9 and Shirts 
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ABY IS HANGED IN IRON BED 


B 


Ohio Infant Loses Life as Result of 
Peculiar Accident, 

FINDLAY, Ohlo, Aug. 27.—The 7-months- 
old son of Mrs. Joseph Baker, living near 
Rawson, was killed to-day by hang!ng him- 
self in an iron bed. After falling or craw!l- 
ing through the bers the child wae unable 
to get back and In the absence of its mother 
was choked to death. 
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With a Foster Cri 


at the suggestion of a far- 
seeing mother, we began the manufacture of a 
an accident as that de- 




































Several years ago, 


crib to prevent just such 
scribed in the news item clipped from the Chicago 
Record-Herald of August 28, 1905 

The Foster Accident Proof Crib is made with 
spindles too close for baby to put its head through 
and sides too high for the child to climb over. 
Sliding sides may be dropped and crib used as an- 
nex to mother’s bed. Protect your child against a 
similar accident. Write for full descriptive booklet. 
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BOY gets lots 
good gun, and much benefi- 
cial training of hand and eye, be- 
sides an increased fondness for the 
healthful outdoor life. But when 
you buy your boy a gun make 
sure that it is not dangerous. 

The Daisy Air Rifle is a beauty, 
with hammerless lever action, per- 
fect sights, fine walnut stock and 

nickeled barrel. And 

s absolutely safe. 
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pout reloading 
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Is it any 
wonder that the sales of 

these shoes have reached nearly 5,000 
pairs a day, when you consider the 
amount of foot-ache and discomfort they 
have saved? No one ever heard of 
sweaty feet, aching joints or tired feet 
as a result of wearing the 
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For Men and Women 


Every protection from dampness and 
slippery sidewalks. 


If you cannot get a 
ar Looklet trood 


Every good shoeman carries them 


=, vite us, and we will send y 
ews for Your Feet,” and tell you how to get a pair. 


THE ADAMS & FORD CO., Manufacturers 
65 Bank St., Cleveland, 0. 
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SILVER POLISH 


KING OF ITS KIND 


and so acknowledged by 
more than a million house- 
keepers throughout the civil- 
ized world. It keeps new silver 
always new—in brilliancy—and makes old silver 
look like new. It's unlike all others. 

Tria) qnintity—to prove its pec uliar merits— 
for the asking. At grocers, druggists and post- 
paid 15 cts. (stamps). 

Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and 
polishing Gold and Silver has equal merits, 15 cts. 


“Siricon,” 32 Cliff Street, New York. 
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are banished. Warm feet induce sleep. The most 
comfortable thing you ever put foot into is 


DE FREEST & STOVER’S 


Slumber Slipper | 


Will keep the 
avkies warm. Worn 
in bed and out. 
Made of a handsome 
fleece-lined knit 
fabric; tops beautl 
fully embroidered 
with silk. 

Dainty colorings. all 

aig colorins™. Two Pairs for 25c. Postpaid 
Different sizes if desired. For men, women and children 


DE FPREEST & STOVER 
22 Second Street Waterford, N. Y. 
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FOOTBALL VICTORIES 


( Continued from page 21) 


BUYING 








Then he wrinkled his brow and said: “T'll 
tell you about this man Heston. Heston is nota cultured boy. He fixes his 
napkin when he starts to eat as if he was going toshave. He could not asso- 
ciate with educated people much, and I don’t suppose he knows much about 
law, but you ought to see that boy hit the line.”’ 

The business of Heston at Michigan was hitting the line. It was not the 

study of law. I asked the big half-back whether he was going to practice law. 
He smiled broadly, glanced to see if the remark was serious, and laughingly 
said: ‘‘There’s no money in it.’’ The Michigan law school did one thing for 
Heston: it made him eligible for the team under the Conference code—that 
is all. He was educated and prepared for a professional coach. 
The loyalty of the Michigan student to his favorite player and coach is a 
fetich worship born of the same instinct which gave rise to the inverted thumb 
signal in the Roman arena. It appears 
at Michigan in another way. So strong 
was the admiration of one student for 
the coach last year that he cartooned 
him in reverent style for the ‘‘Inland- 
er,"’ a student publication. Yost was 
pictured sitting at the Frieze Memorial 
Organ, one of the most magnificent gifts 
the university ever received. Over the 
broad arch of this organ is printed the 
educational clause of the Ordinance of 
1787, which reads; ‘‘Religion, Morality, 
and Ktowledge being necessary to 
good Government and the happiness of 
Mankind, Schools and the Means of Ed- 
ucation shall forever be encouraged.” 
The artist rooter substituted the words 
‘*God Bless Our Yost,”’ and the cartoon 
was received with enthusiasm by the 
undergraduates. 

So ardent have the Michigan stu 
dents been in defence of men who were 
manifestly in college for athletics alone, 
that on one occasion President David : 
Starr Jordan of Leland’ Stanford was 
publicly denounced asa ‘‘malicious liar’’ 
because he charged Michigan with hav- 
ing sacrificed her academic standards in 
proselyting and retaining the big centre- 
rush, ‘‘Dad’’ Gregory. Gregory came from California, under Michigan alumni 
infleeace, after failing utterly in an effort to maintain himself academically 

Stanford. At Ann Arbor he became one of the victory-makers of the Yost 
vor The president of Leland Stanford, in an address before a body of 
educators, made the statement that Gregory was proselyted openly and taken to 
Michigan for football alone. He added that ‘‘it is this type of corruption for 
which, in the last analysis, the faculties of the universities are alone responsible.’’ 

President Jordan’s remarks created a furore of excitement at Michigan. 
Few weighed them or ascertained their full import. Faculty and students 
openly condemned the Western educator. The Michigan Daily printed a denial 
by Gregory, in which the player practically admitted every ching charged, but 
stated that instead of leaving Leland Stanford because of academic failure, he 
had been expelled on account of bad conduct. !n concluding the article the 
student journalist said: ‘‘Gregory’s statement of the real facts will show how 
utterly false were President Jordan’s statements.’’ And, further, ‘‘In the light 
of these facts we can only look upon President Jordan’s remarks as con- 
temptibly false and hypocritical, and not worthy of consideration.’ 

Professor A. H. Pattengill, chairman of the athletic board, virtually encour- 
aged the students in their attitude, and in a statement demanded to know why 
President Jordan had not complained of Michigan’s laxity before. The Western 
president truly replied that it was the business of Michigan to regulate her own 
academic standards. Gregory remained on the team, and students and faculty 
members of the most enthusiastic type soothed the wounds of the injured 
athlete with praise and commendation. 

The faculty men who do know about athletics are afraid to condemn them. 
Only one Michigan professor ever had the hardihood to question the academic 
standing of a half-back. He barely escaped ostracism from the faculty, and 
has never regained in any degree his former popularity with the students. 
Professor F. N. Scott of the Department of Rhetoric remarked that he would 
be forced to exclude ‘‘Joe’’ Maddock from the game because of academic 
deficiency. Maddock was an utter failure as a student, having been admitted 
to graduate work at Michigan, when in reality he never finished a course in 

commerce at Albion College, from which 
he professed to have graduated. The 
statement of Professor Scott was pub- 
lished in a Chicago newspaper. All stu- 
dent publications immediately branded 
him as an enemy of the university, the 
alumni flailed him with tongue-lashings, 
and a Detroit newspaper demanded his 
immediate resignation. Under stress 
of faculty influence, superinduced by 
players and coaches, the professor was 
compelled to reinstate Maddock in 
academic standing. 

The instructor who reported to the 
athletic board on Maddock gave the 
body this information: ‘‘In response to 
your request for information concern- 
ing Mr. Maddock, I regret that I am 
obliged to report unfavorably. Mr. 
Maddock’s plane of thinking and man- 
ner of expression are not such as we 
are accustomed to find in university 
freshmen; on the contrary, his stage 


smiled when I mentioned Heston. 





PROFESSOR A. H. PATTENGILL 


Who, as Chairman of the Athletic Board, objected 
to President Jordan’s comments on Michigan’s laxity 





. ' of intellectual development, judged 

EX.SENATOR JAMES MURFIN upon the basis of written work and 
class recitation, is distinctly, in my 

Who believes in the advertising value of football opinion, that of a secondary school 


“took care of Willie Heston”  ctudent.’’ 

Two years ago Ralph Rose was the 
pampered hero of the Michigan arena, a product of the far-reaching alumni 
recruiting system, a poor student, and a wonderful athlete. Rose was brought 
to Michigan from Healdsburg, California. He came expecting that Michigan 
cared more for his brawn than for his brain. He was right. Rose was at 
Michigan one year, attended few classes, and took no examinations, paid 
little board, and did little else but talk of his prowess. However, he won 
a Conference meet for his college and made victury when it was needed. 
At the end of his first semester he petitioned to be allowed to pass over 
his examinations on_ the plea that his health had been affected by the 
change of climate. His petition was granted. Rose came back in the fall. It 
seemed preposterous that he should be eligible for athletics. Even Yost, who 
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Yost pies practically no more space than an Upright. It costs 
y of FAI R y SOAP no more than the large Upright. It weighs less than the 
-n to larger Uprights. It is a more artistic piece of furniture than 


a for Pure as the thoughts of childhood an Upright. It hes all the desirable qualities of the larger 
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gan. There is no article used in the home in the selection of which one should be so 
lents particular as soap—esvecially the soap to be used for the face, hair, hands and bath. smaller than will admit even the small Uprights. 
enial Beware of the perfumed, colored, drug-store soap, of which you know nothing. 
but FAIRY SOAP is just as white and ateri y ience Catal Established 
s S just as z pure as good material and years of experience atalogue 
2, he can make it—1it is the best white soap ever offered to the public. It sells for 5c a cake. Free CHICKERING & SONS 1823 
Fc THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago 794 Tremont Street, Boston 
F ved FAIRY SOAP was awarded The Grand Prize (highest possible honor) over all competitors at the St. Louis Exposition 
ig 4 . 
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0/ ° 
Quality «~ 4) lo Saving | WEAREVER ALUMINUM 
ARE THE ESSENTIALS COOKING UTENSILS 
Ag? sayy gion — are not only light in weight, dainty, clean, 
perfect. workman- delighiful to use, non-poisoning and dur- 
aie nse bes able, but they also save fuel because, 
“If you are juan. in Aluminum, the heat quickly spreads 
—spreads to every part of the dish and, ‘ 
when heated, on!y a moderate fire is 





























ning to buy ¢ 


cna 
single piece ot : 





niture for 

poor : needed to keep them hot. Thus used, 

parlor, livin; WEAREVER UTENSILS never scorch 

room, hall. and the saving on gas and coal bills is very 

wring Oia perceptible—you can put the difference into 

“A aa an better foods. 

ture Catal +g @ THAT YOU MAY PROVE our claims, 
TERE. Deseret to we offer a 1-pint WEAREVER Aluminum 
feete “Chek. tifully illus Saucepan for 25 cents, sent prepaid on receipt 
ea a of price, also Catalogue, illustrating our full line 
in mahogar baht ty oat and describing the advantages of Aluminum 





Height, 79 f augyea f 


over every other material for utensils. 


ins. Regular /y 
retail price, #55. 


factory, Prompt shipments 


Grace Furniture Co. 


yi, Box C, PITTSBURG, PA. 











Dept. P 
Grand Rapids, Mich 





AY 


@ Genuine Wearever Utensils WEAREVER 
bear this mark, 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
‘TRADE MARK 2 


















ARE YOU . 
INTERESTED IN Amateur Theatricals ? HAG! 
wee y ii SO-WE 


WILL SEND you Absolutely FREE of All Cost 








THE AMATEUR ENTERTAINER 


AZB6PAGE CATALOGUE, WITH PHOTOS OF MOST PROMINENT THEATRICAL STARS AND OVER LLUSTRATIONS 
REFERRING TO MINSTRELSY, MAGIC, DRAMAS, COMEDIES, GRAND AND COMIC OPERAS, MUSICAL COMEDIES, REC. 
ITATIONS, MONOLOGUES, COSTUMES, SCENERY, ETG., ETC., SHOWING HOW EASY IT IS TO PUT THEM ON FOR 
CHARITABLE, CLUB, LODGE OR HOME AMUSEMENT. BUREAU OF INFORMATION FREE TO PATRONS 


Nothing Like It Ever Published Before Send For It To-day Free For The Asking 
THE CREST TRADING CO., 231 Witmark Building, NEW YORK 




















doesn’t go through the 
man who is wearing . 
Wright’s Health Underwear. 








His face and bands may be cold but 
his body will be comfortable — yes 


Just means that clerks y warm for 


who want to use the 
eer sak an pope 
HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR 


find them indexed by 

name and number on 
is made on the loop-fieece principle. It ab- 
sorbs and evaporates perspiration quickly, 


pages 6, 12 and 26 of 

Dixon’s Pencil Guide. 
keeps the skin dry and healthy, so the body 
is always at normal temperature—result no 


chills or colds. 
: Although so much better 
a 32-page book, indexed by vocations, cor- Wright’s costs no more 
rectly indicating the right pencil for than other underwear. 
every kind of use. Sent free if you ask Ask for itat dealers. Write 
for it on a postal. : for booklet—it’s FREE. 
Wright's Health Underwear Co., 
76 Franklin St., New York. 


Other pages for every 
person and every Use. 


Department AQ 
Joseru Dixon Crucis_e Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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DON’T RISK DISEASE WITH 

WOODEN BEDS! 
The inaccessible ey 7h 
joints of wooden » oma 
beds accumulate 
enough germ-lad- 
en dust to poison 
the health of the 
whole family 
Healthful sleep 
ing conditions are 
secured only with 
the ‘‘alwavs 
clean” guaranteed 
absolutely 


Sanitaire 


IRON BEDS $2 TO $25 








actual size and = geet at of t 
pocket-knife. T 
with Christmas trees and toys is a beautiful 


family gathered around. 

The blades are made of first quality 
steel—making altogether one of the most 
handsome as well as useful presents we 

ave ever put on the market. This beau- 
tiful little knife will be sent— os paid—safe- 
ly packed—upon receipt of 50 cents in coin 
or stamps, and we guarantee safe delivery. 
Order early and avoid disappointment. 





See above illustration, A catalogue of beautiful things in Hy 9 | 

Beautifu., hard, marble, smooth surfaces kept exquisitely clean by silver, gold and leather goods. Write for it 

mply wiping occasionally with a damp cloth ; pure “Snowy White,” to-day—it will aid you to select, and save 
“Savitdre Gold’ and ‘many other exclusive finishes. Every you money. Address 


point of a Sanitaire Bed gets fres! air and sunlight. Physicians say 
that Sanitaire Beds are a help to health, and should be in al! homes. 


To these who write, we will send a sample of 
F R E E “Snowy White” or ‘Sanitaire Gold” finished bed 
———aee tubing. Also our booklet “How to Sleep Well.” 


MARION IRON & BRASS BED CO. 
540 Sanitaire Avenue Marion, Indiana 


THE WARREN MANSFIELD CO. 
Gold and Silversmiths 














A Beautiful Present 


The illustration is a Pee showing the 
e¢ Santa Claus 
e raised figures of old Santa 























viece of work in old silver effect wrought in 
aluminum; the reverse side shows the Christ- 
mas tree set up, filled with toys, and the 


5 Thousands of Christmas Suggestions Free 


264 Middle Street, Portland, Maine 


_—_— 








THE “LEADER” ae 









1% H. P. Gasolene Auto-Marine Engine 
Built like a watch. Beautifully Finished. 
Accurately Constructed, Ligh’, Strong, Re- 
liable, and Noiseless in operation. Suitable 


ATENT 


tJ 
BLEED rey teams, | Purtent Geese NEW BOOK MAILED 
pager A ae ae Tells all about Patenta and How to Obtain them. Tells What to invent 
282 8. Front &treet for Contains cuts of Mechanics! Movements Invaluable to in- 








. ¥. Office, 290 Broadway, New York City 












MRARA & RNOCK, Pat. Attys: O18 F St.. Saab, D.C. 





BUYING FOOTBALL VICTORIES 


(Continued from page 22) 














intended to make him a guard, could not hope for his retention. He feared to 
place him on the squad. Still the faculty retained Rose, and the secret of his 
retention was not revealed until his final dismissal at Christmas time last year. 
Unsavory notoriety was brought upon Michigan by his alleged declaration that 
he could whip Jim Jeffries. His retention while in poor academic standing had 
brought on the condemnation of other universities, not quite so culpable in 
their own affairs. Rose declared that if he was dismissed he would enter 
some other college. Michigan knew what he said was true and feared for her 
laurels. Just before the Christmas vacation he applied to Professor Pattengill 
for permission to take part in a New York meet, desiring to wear the ‘‘cherry 
circle’ of the Chicago Athletic Association. The opportunity for ‘favorable 
dismissal’? was presented and the permission was denied. Rose went to New 
York, and the board voted him out of Conference athletics. 

No alumnus of Michigan is proud of the entire record of his fellow graduates. 
All admit the effectiveness of alumni effort and a few deplore it. Those that 
deplore keep wisely silent. One old 
Michigan gridiron hero was writing his 
impressions of her athletic system. He 
addressed the following statements to 
a prominent member of the Michigan 
faculty: 

‘College athletics are just as much 
professional to-day as professional base- 
ball is. The only difference is in degree. 
not in kind. College boys are not all 
paid money salaries; some of them are. 
Many of them are paid by invitation to 
juin some desirable association or fra- 
ternity. All, if they are prominent in 
their preparatory schools, are solicited 
by one or more athletic managers, very 
much as professional baseball players 
are signed, before each season. 

‘‘T need not go into details. You may 
or may not know of past incidents at 
Michigan; of Hooper and Jimmie Baird, 
in 1895; of Sexton and Holmes, in 1895 
and 1896; of Stewart, in 1897; of Cun- 
ningham and France, in 1899, and of 
other less well known cases from time 
to time. You probably do know of 
Weeks and Palmer and Carter, in 1goz. 
The plain truth is that our Michigan 
athletics are professional in spirit 
clear to the greenest freshman, and in 
practice in several known and },resuma- 
bly many unknown cases. This condi- 
tion is the result of an uncontrolled desire to win, of the influence of profes- 
sional coaches, of the influence of hired managers and of a certain class of the 
alumni, of too much money taken in from paid admissions, and, last and worst 
of all, blindness on the part of the college professors who are in charge of the 
supervision of athletics.” 

Michigan has furnished the illustration of a man who lived a lie that he 
might participate in college baseball. Tom Barry, alias Tom ‘‘Bird,”’ played 
one year on the Michigan squad, made a hit in the play given by the comedy 
club, and was elected captain of the team last spring. At an early practice 
game he was recognized by a man from Butte, Montana, as a professional 
player from that State. A newspaper despatch sent from Butte to Chicago 
shortly afterward revealed to Michigan the identity of her captain. Barry 
left college, was signed by the Buffalo team in the Eastern League, and 
was Jater sold to a Georgia club. Barry never committed any scriptural or 
statutory offence. He was compelled to deceive two years that he might 
play on a college team. 

Western educators lay at the door of Michigan the most flagrant case of 
proselyting that has come to their attention, and Michigan is either guilty or 
the standards of her once famous law school are deplorably low. ‘*Tom’’ Ham- 
mond is the present star of her football squad. Hammond was barred from 
high-school athletics in his junior year because he was not qualified to keep up 
his work at the Hyde Park High School at Chicago. He was elected captain of 
the team at the end of his sophomore year and entered his junior year in poor 
standing. Before the season opened he was declared ineligible to compete with 
other high schools. Hammond left school, and in the following autumn joined 
the Michigan squad. The story of his entrance is brief. Professor H. M. 
Bates uf the Michigan law faculty advised Hammond to go to Ann Arbor. The 
player said he was short in his work and was told that he could enter upon 
examination. Professor A. C. McLaughlin, son-in-law of President Angell, 
and known among the students as ‘‘Andy Mack,’’ recommended a tutor for 
Hammond. Tutor A. H. Tuttle, a friend of Yost and Baird, examined Ham- 
mond in English and American history after be had been in Ann Arbor for 
three weeks. His football ability has kept him at Michigan. 

There is an element of commercialism in the ramifications of the Michigan 
system that is even apparent to such an enthusiast as ex-Senator Murfin. That 
is the placing of Michigan ‘‘stars’’ in paying coaching positions as a part of 
their reward tor service in the Yost school. No other Western university can 
maintain such a sinecure, for all colleges want men from the Yost school of 
victory. They pay for them and go into the victory-making business on the 
Michigan plan. Sixteen prominent colleges have Yost coaches to-day. 

The part played by ‘‘Charlie’’ Baird in the Michigan victory-making busi- 
ness is that of the silent partner. Yost travels wide. Baird spends his sum- 
mers in the same manner. He once offered a hotel clerk in El Paso, Texas, 
the opportunity to take a ‘‘special course’ at Michigan because he was a good 
athlete. The clerk asked a professor from a rival university ‘‘what sort of a 
system’’ they had at Michigan. This man had less than a high-school educa- 
tion. Brush of Minnesota tells of having been pledged to go to Michigan for 
three years. Leahy, the Wisconsin baseball catcher, declared that he had been 
offered a good position, which meant little work, on condition that he go to 
Michigan. Lightbody of Chicago has been approached by Baird. Frickman, 
a Minneapolis high-school boy, has entered Minnesota, declaring that he was 
offered advantages at Michigan. A Michigan alumnus told me that no better 
system of keeping in touch with the alumni and men could be devised than that 
handled by Mr. Baird. Last year a photographer in Ann Arbor furnished the 
manager with $400 worth of pictures to use in advertising Michigan athletics if 
the high schools, and among the minor players. Over the Michigan athletic 
board Baird holds a supreate and controlling power. Chairman A. H. Puttengiil 
is theoretically opposed to the campaign for men, but he is known among 
Michigan men as a man who loves a winning team. 

The path of Michigan has been blazed by her alumni, and the faculty has 
been subdued by the bleacher crowd. The alumni serve as an athletic clear- 
ing house and supplement the field agency work of the Yost school of victory. 
In academic prestige Michigan pays handsomely for the kind of loyalty and 
college pride she breeds. Her mind is diverted from academic channels, she 
rises on her tiptoes and.cries, ‘‘God bless our Yost.’’ The Czar of her ‘‘sys- 
tem"’ smiles, draws a salary larger than any professor, and the mad! scramble 


for victory goes on. Epwarp S, JorDAN. 
. 





CHARLES BAIRD 


The business man of Michigan athletics and silent 
partner in the firm of Yost & Baird, victory makers 
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can yo ahead and do original work 


petent artists to fill them. 


8 ' 
work is oft uncongeh: ana ah yays planned for you by those 


fod ' 
who know how, ee lefrnigg’t use, your natural ability 
Ky 
cnn large is : 


can learn to plan 


education in a profitable Aisin by ee their spare time. 
h “> 


very best ideas in planning 
imeet your indibidaa/ needs. 


be course you want to study 


ACME SCHOOL OF DRAWING 


2016 Chase Block. 





Then 


Shirts, like men, are known 
by the company they keep. 

Wachusett Shirts are 
worn by men of taste and 
refinement from Maine to 


California. 


Send for Booklet with Special Feat- 
ures in Shirts, or Ask Your Dealer 


Wachusett Shirt Co. 
Dept. F 
Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of White, 
Negligee, Fancy Shirts 
and Night Robes 
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carntoh raw 
® for Money.® 


There is a large and growing demand for illustrators who 


More high salaried positions are open today than there are com- 


An, 


Do you realise what-this ‘on ou? 
es. et 


Iustead of dridging“at office work on ‘a re salary where 


ome and rise’to sition of dignity——you 
others. / ~) 
1, SKA 


‘to draw by out new and original methods 







Anyone canlsa 


We develop originality and ‘‘go™ ’* ability in our pupils 


\ 
Ambitious young men and women can secure a thorough 


We offer complete and «i prehensive correspondence courses in 
\ ) 
Commercial Designjrig and Lettering. YW 
77 


Newspaper, Magazine and Book I}lyst » 
bate elllys rating. 









ic Drawing. 


A Special Course for 


Competent. experienced an 
them to 
\, 


Do not delay. Write us today tor ful! ation concerning 





WN 
Kalamazoo. Mich: 














$513" Clear Profit in 51 Days 


Why not go into this business yourself. You may ey pes 
results; any way it offers big results on the investment now 
in use. 
for amusement and ph: 
of both sexes, 


1627 Van 






from an investment of $150.00 is 
the result from the operation of 
one of our BOX B. ALLEYS 
at Sullivan, Ind. 












This is no Gambling device, but a splendid Bowling Game 
Vexercise. Patronized 'v the best people 
and information free. WRITE TO-DAY. 





AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY 
Buren 8t. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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You can thoroughly enjoy 
traveling with an A. B. C. 
Suit Case, Bag or Trunk, for 
they represent all that is best 
and most satisfactory of 
traveling equipment. 

Our new book, “Tips to 
Travelers,” is sent free on 
request. Write for it today. 
It will aid you in choosing a 
Christmas gift; it will show 
you how we can help you to 
travel with comfort. 


fixtures, 
to both trays. 
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The place 
to insure 1s 


where you are 
a full partner 
in the man- 
agement, ben- 
efits, privileges 
and profits. 

Its policy hold- 
ers own the 


Penn Mutual Life 
Philadelphia 








No. 575. Extra lerge English Oxford Bag, made of genuine black walrus. 
Double handles, hand-stitched and riveted. Edges and corners hand-stitched. 
Lined with leather, three inside pockets. 


No. 1601, Trunk, cloth-lined throughout, riveted, covered with canvas, 
bound with vulcanized fibre, brass-plated steel trimmings, has unique tray 
By raising the cover, you raise the upper tray, giving instant access 
Drop the front of the trunk and the second tray slides in 
and out, giving easy access to the space below. 
many special features found exclusively in the A. B. C. line. 


Abel @ Bach Company, 
Largest Makers of Trunks and Bags in the World. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 


Insist upon having this mark on any Trunk, Suit Case or Bag you buy. It is 
your guarantee of quality, style and durability. 
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Price $25.00. 















This is only one of the 
Price $20.00. 


U. S. A. 
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A typewriter which will write in 
two colors, or change from copy 
to record, at the touch of a lever, 
is a necessity in billing, tabulat- 
ing statistics, indexing, or pre- 
paring legal documents. 


equipped with a BI-CHROME 
RIBBON meet every possible 
typewriter requirement. 
Tue Suira Premier TYPEWRITER Co, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Branch Stores Everywhere. 
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The Test of a Sincerely- 
Made Coat 


AY the Coat flat on a table, as 
shown in the picture. 


, 


If the Collar then lies s/razght 
and true, at turn-over line, and at outer 
edge, you may rely upon the Coat be 
ing free from Flat-/ron faking 


If the Collar lies wrinkled and 
wavy toward outer edge, when the 
turn-over line is straight, then look 


out for a speedy loss of sh rfne 
Because such a Coat has probably 


been cut, and made up, in a faulty 
manner. 
And, its faulty form, and faulty 


workmanship, had to be covered 4:7 
porarily by Flat-Iron faking, in oider 
to sell it. 

You know ‘‘Dr. Goose’’ (the Tai 
lor’s hot iron) is the ready 
‘‘quack’’ for cases like these—s#rz 
ing out femporarily a fulness here, o: 
stretching out a tightness there, that 
should have been Permanently removed 
by sincere hand-needle-work instead. 

All this Flat-Iron faking z7//s 
out as soon as the garment is worn in 
damp weather. 

—Then the Collar binds down on 
the back of your neck 

Then the left 
away from 

—Then the cloth wrinkles and lool 


pressing 


Lapel bulges Uy 


the vest 


humpy over your shoulder blades, and 

—Then the Armholes pinch you 
at every movement. 

These are some of the defects which 
are usually masked by the hot Flat-Iron, 
till the Consumer has bought, paid for, 
and worn the tricky garment. 

No other makers of Clothes have, 
so far as we know, volunteered a / 
Flat-I[ron 
Consumer éefore he 


by which faking could be 
detected by the 
had bought and paid for the garments 

We volunteer such a /es/ because 


make is faithfully 


every garment we 
worked into shape by Aanid-/ 
work, instead of by the tricky flat-iron 

And we honestly believe that 
per cent. of all other Clothes are shaped 
by the hot pressing iron. 

It costs a great deal more to fe 
manently shape Clothes, as we do, by 
than to fake 


SO 


sincere hand-needle-work, 





them temporarily into shape by the 
Flat-Iron. j 

That’s why we want cred/t, and | 
appreciation from you, Mr. Reader, for 
the szxcerzty of our workmanship, and 
of our style-retention method 

We could not hope to get 
for the great difference in construction 
without providing you with a /angé 
means by which any Consumer can, 
for himself, /es¢ that difference. 

The extra cost of making Clothes by 
our Sincerity System saves you much 
on the pressing up of your Clothes, from 
time to time, during the life of them. 

Because, a garment fully shaped by 
the needle requires Aresserg only at 
very /ong intervals, if at all. 

A garment /2fed into shape by the 
hot Flat-Ircn must be 7e-shaped, by 
the same faky system, (pressed) every 


redit 


time tt ts worn in damp weather, or 
it will look shapeless and deformed 
If it is worth anything to you, Mr 


Reader, to wear Clothes that Ae/d thez? 
shape,and look as good as they are, till 
worn out, then be careful to find, on your 
next purchase, the label of the ‘‘Sincer 
ity Clothiers.’ That label reads:— 





KUH, NATHAN & FISCHER CO. 
CHICAGO 
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The Acme of 
Comfort 


PIANOS 


“PRINCESS GRAND 


E legance 


The Princess 

and is a little Grand 
. with tone volume 
LASE and case dimen- 


sions nicely adapt- 
ed to the ordi- 
nary parlor or liv- 
ing room, hith- 





| 

| 

No, 256 | erto too small to 

| | accommodate a 

$1.50 || real grand. The 

DELIVERED || quality of tone, the light and responsive action 

touch are indescribably delightful, so entrancing 

that one cannot let it alone. We cannot tell 

¢ OM ¢ () 8 you more about it here—but will mail catalogue 

and literature if you request. If nogdealer sells 

FOR WOMEN || Ivers & Pond Pianos in your vicinity we can 

Made of fine, pure wool-felt, richly fur bound. Soles supply you with the Princess Grand from Boston 

of noiseless belting leather, Colors: Black, Ked. ||] and can assure you that the price and payment 
Peete Tati Srna Mess maaan Deey eee Weta |] terms are within your reach. Write us. 

'| IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 

137 Boylston Street, Boston 


Send for catalogue No. showing many new styles, 


Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. 
119 West 23d Street, New York 








Ivers ® Pond 

















t*/3 TJAMILTON 


RIFLE 





Just the gift to make glad the heart of any true American Boy witha 
drop of good red blood in his veins. It will bea present that will last for 
years and give him more real manly, healthy enjoyment than anything 
else you can select, 

The Hamilton Rifles are all 22 calibre rifles, unexcelled for target prac- 
tice or hunting small game. They are absolutely accurate; well made, 
strong and durable, Three different models which sell at $1. 50, $2.00 and 
$3.00. (éreater value for the money was never put into a fire-arm, Sold 
by all dealers. Address for illustrated catalogue and further particulars, 


HAMILTON RIFLE CO. Box 181, Plymouth, Mich. 






























9 [Credit Given to Everybody 


For A suggestion for 
Nineteen Centuries Holiday gift from 
America’s great- 
est complete 
Housefurnishers. 







The cleansing of the teeth was a 
haphazard experiment. The dis- 
covery of 





Wnt) 








The Oxygen Tooth Powder, 
has made it a scientific certainty. 
CALOX is the most decided ad- 


vance in mouth hygiene and tooth 
preservation that has been made in 
recent years. 


Buffalo Medical Journal. 


Send for sample sufficient for 
several days’ trial and prove its 
value for yourself. 


McKesson & Robbins 


Dept. E, 93 Fulton St., New York City 









and we 
will ship 
this elegant Mc- 
Kinley rocker, massive 
and handsomely carved. sol d 
oak throughout, back and seat of selected quar- 
tered oak, piano polished. Price $7.65. Puy 
$1.00 cash, 75c. monthly. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned 
The original credit complete housefurnishers 

Catalogue of elegant furniture free. Write for it now 


STRAUS & SCHRAM, 130 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 





























fi $ 98 DRESSES ‘Good for All Ages”’ 
7 = aN MAX]|| WINSLOW 


With anAll-Wool Cassimere or ; 

Thibet Made-to- Measure Suit ——- 

EXTRAPAIR FRE u 

of TROUSERS 

Te introduce our famous made-to- 
measure custom tailoring we make 
this unequaled offer of a Suit made 
to your measure, in the latest 
English Sack Style, well made on 
durably trimmed for only $7.9 
Equal to your local tailor’s $15 5 
and give you an extra pair of 
trousers of the same cloth as the 
suit, or a fancy pattern if desired, 
absolutely free. Send us your 
name and address and we will send 
you Free Samples of cloth and 
measurement blank. 


SEND NO MONEY 





The most popular skates worn. They keep sharp 
and stay on. That’s why they are the best all around 
skates for old and young. 

If your dealer hasn’t them send for Catalogue, Dept. G. 
The Samuel Winslow Skate Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
8 Lone Lang, Lonpos, E. C., En@tanp 
Makers of all kinds of skates, ircludin, ckates especially desizned 
for rink use, figure skating, “hockey, skate sailing. 





but write to-day to | | All Clamp and Half Clamp. Skates to screw on. 

* COMPLETE OUTFIT- Plain and Flan; unners. pe: ates. 

GENTE ING ., D-84 oo Runner Buater! for port weak bi woes 
° Chi Only practical brace to sup weak ankles c! 

entre Se nt gee A rf eg famous ‘‘Vineyard’’ Winslow Roller Skates. 














Ref: Royal Trast Co, Bank, Chicago ; Capital 81 000,000.00 | 














On Approval, Freight Paid 5%.:.. $1.00 Soo" $1.75 socr 


















It grows with 66 9° Sectional 
Tate any apace The fiindst OM Bookcase 


Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users 


The Lundstrom cases are wade under our own patents, in our own factory, and the 
entire production is sold direct to the home and office. That is the reason we can 
offer them at such reasonable prices. in purchasing a Lundstrom Sectional Book- 
case you are not helping to test a doubtful experiment, but are getting an article 
which time and experience have proven a wonderful success. Our sectional book- 
cases are the product of vears of undiv' kied attention to this ag line of manufac- 
ture. Every book section has ass door and is 
highly finixhe:! in Solid Golden — Tops and | bases, A * e each. rite 
for iNustrated catalogue No. 106-K. 


All Goods Sold Direct From Factory Only 
Mfrs. of Sectional Fil 




















A GENERAL TRANSPORT SERVICE 

ON THE RURAL POST - ROUTE 

A Public Necessity—An Efficient Remedy for the Postal Deficiency 
By JAMES L. COWLES 























N every week-day over 30,000 post-wagons traverse the rural post-routes 
of the United States, carrying to the homes of the 125 American Citizen 
Kings on the average route (upward of 4,000,000 in all, and representing 
a population of some 20,000,000) the letters, magazines, and newspapers 
which, among others things, keep them informed as to the plans and movements 
of their public servants at the centres of public business, and which also adver- 
tise to them that most important intelligence to the modern man—namely, intel- 
ligence as to where best to satisfy his wants and dispose of his wares. Strangely 
enough, however, while his public servants have provided the rural American 
Citizen King with a public vehicle for the transportation of intelligence, they 
have excluded him from its use either for his own transportation or for that of 
his supplies or of his produce. The unconscionable tax—i6 cents a pound on 
merchandise limited to four-pound parcels—is practically prohibitive. 

On the first establishment of the service, many of the owners of the rural 
post-wagons, believing themselves entitled, under the law, to the rights of the 
old post-coach, added to the transport of the mails the regular post-coach traffic, 
taking at their own risk and at their own rates passengers, baggage, large parcels 
of merchandise, anything that was offered, up to the limits of their vehicles. The 
business grew rapidly and with profit both to the carrier and to the district which 
he served. 

On the 14th of February, 1903, the able and enthusiastic postmaster of Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, Mr. Henry Robinson, wrote me with regard to this 
service as follows: 

“They—the rural carriers—are common carriers, public servants, impartial 
officers of the Government, and, besides handling the mail, many of them provide 
inestimable convenience and accommodation to the people of the rural districts. 
[ have known them to transport barrels of flour, bags of grain, and other things 
as heavy, and many of them do numerous miscellaneous errands and missions. 
Some of them have grown to be almost factotums along their respective routes 
Che rural carriers from this office are handling 1,500,000 pieces of mail annu- 
ally. In this connection, if you will carry in mind the number of errands, missions. 
pieces of freight, express and other pac kages, Merchandise in Gene ral, transported 
in and out, between city and country, you will have an impressive picture of the 
wonderful advantage’. from educational, commercial, social, and other points of 
view, of this important feature of postal progress. 

There is reason to believe that 2,000 years ago the post-coach of the old 
Roman Republic transported passengers and general merchandise as well as in- 
telligence, and that the proceeds of the entire business were turned in to the 
public treasury. The post-coach service of the modern world has always included. 
and continues to include, the transport of passengers, baggage, and general mer- 
chandise up to the limits of the transport vehicle, and the income received from 
this business, outside of the regular mail pay, has made the cost of the post- 
coach mail service comparatively low. The American rural carriers were there- 
fore following a practically universal custom when to the transport of the mails 
they added the carriage of passengers, of baggage, and of general merchandise 
upon their rural post-coaches, and the result, as we have seen, was of incalculable 
benefit to the public. profit to themsc'ves and to the post-office. 

Suddenly, however, in 1904, this general transport business of the rural post- 
coach was abolished. A : sion in the Postal Appropriation bill of 1904 cut 
down the rural-wagon se. vice to that of the city foot-post. Since then a carrier 
who has dared to transport a passenger or a parcel over four pounds in weight 
on his vehicle has done so at his peril. 

This reduction in the business of the rural post-wagon outside its regular 
mail service necessitated, of course, an increase in the carriers’ salaries, and to-day 
salaries varying from $432 for an zight-mile route to $720 for a twenty-four mile 
route are paid for the services of a man with a horse and wagon, transporting on 
the average route quantities of mail matter weighing in the aggregate—matter 
collected and delivered per day—less than 20 pounds and in dimensions less than 

1 bushel, while the income received from the less than two pounds of mail 
neronta originating on the average daily route is not over 41 cents per day—this 
against an average cost of over $2.00 per day. 

The fault, however, is not in the salary of the rural carrier. His salary would 
be low enough, in all conscience, if he were obliged to make his four to eight- 
hour daily trip with a wagon altogether empty. The evil of the situation lies 
in the fact that public servants at Washington deny to the rural public a rea- 
sonable use of the public vehicle that passes their doors. The American public 
are very much in the condition of a farmer to whom his employee denies the use 
of his own horse and wagon. Think of your employee informing you that not 
only should you not ride in your own wagon, you should not transport anything 
in it except a few letters, magazines, newspapers, books, and four-pound parcels 
of merchandise! And yet this is just what the servants of the American people 
—United States Senators and Representatives—are doing to-day. Their restric- 
tion of the rural post-wagon serv ice deprives the people of its reasonable use. 
cuts down its earnings, retards the development of the country. and causes a 
deficiency in the postal revenues, which, for the year ending June 30, 1905, 
exceeded $14,000,000. 

3ut whatever the restrictions on the use of our free rural machinery, and 
whatever the resulting deficiency in the rural revenues, it is worth to the public. 
even with its present use, far more than it costs, and the ever-increasing appro- 
priations made by Congress for its development and operation—over $26,000,0c0 
for the ensuing year—would seem to assure careful and immediate considera- 
tion by the incoming Congress of such reasonable propositions as may be offered 
for its improvement. 

The reasons alleged for abohshing the handling of merchandise by the rural 
post-wagon were that it led the carriers to neglect their duties as public postmen 
for their profits as private expressmen, and that it resulted in discriminations 
made by the carriers in behalf of favored individuals. 

These evils, however, could be easily met by making the handling of mer- 
chandise a part of the regular post-wagon service. 

In its report of 1904, the Pest-Office Department made the following admission 
as to the demand for a local merchandise post on the free rural routes: 

“With the establishment of a rural telephone service by private interests there 
has grown up a demand by the patrons of the rural service for the delivery of 
small packages of merchandise, such as food tuffs, tobacco, dry goods, drugs, etc., 
on an order to the local merchant by post! card, telephone, or otherwise. The 

value of these packages is usually small, and the present rate of postage—one 
cent per ounce—is practically prohibitive.” 

And to meet this demand the Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General proposed 
a five-pound rural post at three cents a pound. saying that this rate would be 
ample remuneration, because the service would entail no additional expense. 
In a recent address, the lecturer of the National Grange, ex-Governor Pachelder 
of New Hampshire, expressed the general opinion of the rural public as to this 
service as follows: 

“The parcels post is a logical sequence to rural mail delivery, for by this means 
the parcels mailed would be taken direct to the houses of the people upon the 
rural routes, which facilities do noi exist in express company service. Rural 
mail carriers can collect and deliver several times the present amount of/mail mat- 
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Glass 


think that 


Some people 
glass is glass. 

Lamp-chimney glass is dif- 
ferent from cut glass, window 
glass, bottle glass. 

A glass may be just the 
thing for a telescope lens, but 
useless for a lamp-chimney. 

MacsetH’s chimneys (my 
name on every one) are made 
of lamp chimney glass. 

My Index to lamps and 
their chimneys tells all about 
lamps and lamp-chimneys. I 
will gladly mail it free to all 
who take the trouble of writing 


for it. Address 


M AcBETH, Pittsburgh. 











Making Out Your Mental 


Menu for the Year 


Don’t snatch a meal ope fms 
from the nearest literary lunch counter 
but have the foresight to arrange for a 
supply of nutritious thought-food at 
regular and frequent intervals. By in- 
vesting $2.00 in Tne INDEPENDENT 
now you will secure over 3,000 pages 
of good, original, illustrated articles on 
timely topics, delivered in weekly in- 
stalments thruout the year. The $4.00 
magazines publish only about 1,950 
pages a year, and the $1.00 magazines 
about 1,350. 


wt 


The first section 


Current Events and ale Ss 
of THE INDEPEN- 


What They Mean tee : 
DENT contains a 


“Survey of the World,”’ a comprehen- 
sive narrative of the important events 
of the week at home and abroad, told 
in an absolutely impartial way and 
without comment. Following this are 
six or eight contributed articles, often 
illustrated, in which vital questions of 
the day are discussed from all sides by 
authoritative writers. In the Literary 
Department all new books worthy of 
attention are described and appraised 
by competent critics. Its editorials 
maintain the same fearless tone which 
has made Tue INDEPENDENT an im- 
portant factor in American thought for 
the last fifty-seven years. Tue INDE- 
PENDENT is independent; it is not the 
organ of any party, sect, trust or indi- 
vidual. It stands for all practical pro- 
gressive movements in social, theologi- 
cal, educational, financial and political 
fields. 
Se 


Some Special In order to get early 
Offers subscriptions, we will 
send Tir INDEPEN- 
DENT free to the end of this year to 
all new subscribers; that is, if you will 
send us $2.00 now we will credit you 
with a paid-up subscription to January 
Ist, 1907. If you have not seen the 
magazine recently, buy a copy and get 
acquainted with the zezw INDEPENDENT. 
If you do not want to risk ten cents, 
we will send you a sample copy free. 
If you will send us a list of the peri- 
odicals you want to take, we will give 
you the lowest possible terms on the 
group. Or we will duplicate any club- 
bing offer which includes THE INDE- 
PENDENT made by any responsible sub- 
scription agency. THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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Giving to beauty an irresistible charm, are 
the teeth which have been preserved and. 
beautitied with Rusifoam the cleansing, 
pearl-making dentifrice 


ITS WISE TO USE -Rusifoam 


— 
2 id Coats at drugs Sample Sree 
Mdidress. EW. Howt « & - €O., lowell. Mase 



































THE HEAVIER EXAMPLES GIVE 
MOST FOOT PROTECTION 
For inclement weather, when health de- 
mands the utmost foot protection, The 
Dictator comes as a revelation, The high 
character of the material chosen to suit the 
exigency of the conditions, the splendid work 
manship, and the artistic designs give both 
foot protection and correct foot dress. With 
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HEAVY BOX « The Dictator shoe for the occasion, rubbers 

CALF BLUCHER ‘are superfluous. Dictator heavier models have 

EXTRA HEAVY jS4 great damp resisting qualities. Try them! 

DOUBLE Ask your dealer for Dictator Shoes. If he doesn’t 

VISCOLIZED “a us his ee aud “ will see nes you 
re supplied, ou want the best fou are entitled te 

SOLE. he best. You get it in Dictato r. 

— Note — Onr pall and Winter book of correet shoe 

' . stvles for eve occasion is now ready A posta 

REGULAR ivinge Wt to von Write today. ‘ 

NEEL. 




































Kendricks Good-Luck 


TELESCOPING 


POCKET PENCIL 


Sterling Silver (cut full size), In rich 
Mezzo-relief is shown the Horse Shoe, 
+ Four Leaf Clover, the Mushroom 
wd the lucky Pig with the kinky tail. 
A charining and 
e for either 


Krench Gray finish. 
useful little remembrane 
{ 


Oa age a na a en 





Any Initial engraved free. | 
By mail, postpaid, $ 





Complete Catalog ' 


Silver Novelties, 





Sterling 
Watches, Diamonds and Rare 
Art Merchiandise. Don’t make 

your ‘holiday purchases with- 


PETERS 


THE ORIGINAL SWISS MILK 


CHOCOLATE 


Irresistibly delicious and wholesome as bread 
and butter. Send for sample. Dept. J 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Importers, 78 Hudson St., N.Y. 






322 saa Avenue 
Louisville, Ky. 























10-Room House Heated 
: 
all last Winter at Cost of e 
Pastor's Study, Robinson's Run, United Presbyterian Church, 
THE PECK-WILLIAMSON COMPANY. McDonshi, Fa., May 5, 1905. 
Dear Sirs :—The severe winter just passed aff: Ay ample o 1 a ap agg to 
test the merits of the UNDERFEED FURNACE you installed in our 
parsonage last October. It fully met every aaa made upon it. We are 
ready to affirm that it surpassed all claims you advanced for it, and 1 woul! 
emphasize the following points of excellence 

1. There are ten registers in our home, one in each room, half on the 
second floor. The house was heated effectively at all times, even in the 
coldest weather. 

2. Only a few times during below-zero weather did I have to feed thr 
furnace more than twice in 24 hours. In mild weather I frequently did net 
touch it in 36 to 40 hours, except to regulate draught. 

3. Thad no difficulty in operating the furnace 

4. We burned last winter not quite 375 bushels slack, costing us 4 cents 
per bushel, delivered, total $15.00. 

Needless to add, it is my belief that you have solved the R pero of 
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eputation is a 
created estimation in 
the mind of another. 
Character is the cre- 
ative force which main- 
tains that reputation. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE B BOWD 


Var 


has long been well and 
favorably known tothe 
best users of business 
stationery, because the 
character of the prod- 
uct itself merits the 
reputation it bears. 


That Ory Hampsuire Bonp is good 
paper for commercial stationery is the 
testimony of discriminating business 
men—many of them have told us it 
the best. 

Prove this for yourself have your 
printer show you the Orn HaAmpsuire 
Bonp Book of Specimens, or better still, 
write us for a copy. It contains suggest 
ive specimens of letterheads and other 
business forms, printed, lithographed and 
engraved on the white and fourteen colors 
of Otp Hampsnire Bonn. Please write 
on your present letterhead. 


Ham pshire Paper 





nuns 
ora 
Mend 
Bond 


C sompany 


Phe only paper makers in the 
mali ng bond pape exele 


South H: adley Falls 
Massachusetts 














Dress Better 
and Save Money 


It will pay you in dollars and cents to wear better 
clothes. Every man or woman you come in contact 
with, either in business or socially, will think more 
of you and of your ability. Good « lothes will help 
you make the Bead the most succes sful you, have 
ever known. We will dress you better, and in better 
style and more Web dnest d in one of our 


Made-to-Order 


Suits 
For Only $10.00 


We know how to build 
Suits and Overcoats that will 
give you a dressy, broad- 
shouldered, prosperous ap- 
pearance, and that will be a 
comfort to wear. The Suits 
and Overcoats we cut, trim 
and make strictly to order for 
$10.00, $12.50, $15.00, $18.00 
and $20.00 are more stylish, 
better tailored, and give more 
genuine satisfaction than any 
suit you can have made in the 
smaller cities at any price. 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or 
Money Refunded 


We tailor thousands of suits 
for bankers, merchants, lawyers, 
ductors and men in every walk 
of life, who recognize us as ex- 
perts in the tailoring art. We 
9 oe to dress you stylish- 
ly, &% you perfectly, and save 
you 4% to% the price on your 
new Suit or Overcoat, or refund 
every cent of your money. 

Write today for our full line of nobby Suitings and 
Overcoat Samples, and our New Style Book show- 
ing the latest New York and Chicago models, all 
sent free. 


Owen T. Moses & Co., 202 Moses Bidg., Chicago 


References: By permission we refer you to Milwaukee 
Ave. State Bank, Chicago. Capital Stock $250,000.00 
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providing a furnace that will give abundance of steady heat, 
cost for fuel. Yours very sincerely, (Signed) J. W. ENGLISH, Pastor. 
Compare the above cost with your coal bills for last winter. 
It is none too early to begin planning for next winter. 
Heating Plans and Services of our E: ‘ing Dept. free. 
Let us send you FREE our UNDERFEED Book and 
fac-simile voluntary letters proving every claim we make. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON COMPANY, 323,¥. 5: st. 


Dealers are invited to write for our very attractive proposition. 

















OUGHT TO GET 


For Your 


MONEY 


‘‘Banking by Mail” 
on request 
EQUITABLE BANKING 
AND LOAN COMPANY 
Macon, Ga. 


Jo 























Children catch cold mostly through 
wet feet—only way to keep their feet dry 
is to waterproof their shoes with 


DRY-SOLE 


the liquid preparation which | makes 
leather non-absorbent. Keeps it from 
rotting so that it will stand more wear 
and tear. A 23-cent bottle makes water- 
proof several pairs of children’s shoes, 
: ”* 
“Keeps Their Feet Dry 
and about doubles the durability of each 
pair. On sale in all shoe, drug or gen 
eral stores, or sent by mail on receipt of 
twenty-five cents. 
Descriptive Folder Free 

DRY-SOLE CO. 98 Warren St., New York City. 
Canadian De -ot : 126 Wellington 8t.W., Toronto. 

















Knowing 
how to strop 
is partofit. A 
Torrey Stropis the rest of !t: 
To tearn the bow of it free 
—send for the Torrey Cata- 
logue, 

To realize the joy ofit geta 


Torrey Strop 


Costs little—lasts a lifetime, 

You can get a Torrey for 
50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00. 
and $2.50, 

Sent postpaid if your dealer 
cannot supply, Money re- 
funded or &@ new strop if not 
satisfactory. 

Torrey’s Ol €dge Dressing 
will keepany strop soft and 
pliable, Price 1.c at dealers 
or mailed on receipt of price, 
Catalogue containing valu- 
able information free. 

J. R. TORRY & CO. 

P. O. Box 31 


Worcester, Mass. 








A diamond 
wo is today 











worth considerably more than 
its purchase price provided it was 
bought right. By that | mean bought 
for cash from an importer —a man who fol 
lows the market on gems in the rough. For 
five years the advance has been increasing each 
year. The constantly diminishing supply, and in 











creasing demand must cause further advances. 
TODAY I CAN SAVE YOU 33'; PER 
CENT ON A CASH PURCHASE 


redit ses and consideral 
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the prices of a retail jewele 





diamonds and manufacture 
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and be your own judge o 


Manufacturer of 
HUGO BAER ition dewelry 
19 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 
References; Broadway Trust Co, 
Dun or Bradstreet’s Mer 


cantile Agency. 
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Model F, 
$50, f.0.b. Detroit, 


‘ite 


A commercial traveler visi- 
ted 125 towns in 32 days 
over the rough roads of 
Minnesota and North 
Dakota, using no other 
means of transpor- 
tation than 

























rather interesting 
proof of Cadillac reliability ? 


Runabout, $750; Model C, with detachable ton- 
neau, $550; Light Touring ear, $950; Four- 
cylinder car, $2,800; f. 0. b. Detroit, 
Write for Catalogue [ and address of 
nearest dealer, where you may see and 
try a Cadiilar 

CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CO., Detroit, Mich. i 
Member A. L. A, M. j 
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OTHER QUALITIES 
OF SAME SIZE 





We want to do business with those who natu- 


rally shrink from dealing with an ordinary install- 
— 


ment house. 

Our plan will appeal to that better class of 
people who are thrifty and honest—but yet unwilling 
to put a large sum into a diamond in one payment, 
We find it's possible to profitably sell diamonds 
on credit at practically cash prices—and we do it. 

hat's the secret of our success, 

Upon request we will send, subject to examina- 
tion, express prepaid, a 4¢ carat diamond set in 
mounting like cut or in any standard 14-kt. solid 
gold mounting. If ring proves to be in every way 
satisfactory, pay express agent $14. If you prefer 
that goods be sent by registered mail or at first 
writing desire to show that you mean business, 
send $14 with order. Balance may be paid monthly 
or weekly. 

Catalog No. J5 shows a wealth of diamonds 

from $6.50 to $1,347, also watches and a 

genera! line of jewelry. It's Free, 


r ose HIGH-CLASS 
Herbert: 1 J eSeh 2a an 


212 (J5) STATE STREET, CHICAGO 








Established 188 Responsibility, $250,000.00 


Y NOT LEARN 
GN PAINTING? 


Show Card Writing or Lettering nly field 

not overworked. Separate courses. Ours is the 

oniy practical, thorough and personal instruction, 

We teach by mail and guarantee success. Easy terms. 

Write for large interesting FREE catalogue. 

THE DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Dept. 2, Detroit, Mich 

“Oldest and largest schooi of its kind.” 



























MOTION PICTURE 


Machines and Films 
Stereopticons and Slides 


For public entertainments, in 
theatres, halls, show 
tents, etc, 


Catalogue No. 1 free 














KLEINE OPTICAL COMPANY, 52 State St., Chicago, Ills. 
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S \§ automatic 
(2 Y” action, the per- 


fect mechanical 
construction make 


HKARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


without question the only satis- 
factory shade roller’ on the market. 
Look for the script signature of 
STEWART HARTSHORN on the 
label. For your protection. 
Wood Rollers. 
Tin Rollers. 
The Improved Hartshorn 
requires no tacks. 




















MOORE PUSH-PINS 


= I) 
( For hanging up © ARS 
small pictures, draperies, posters, 
match-scratchers, tooth-brusbes and ape 
merable other things without disfiguring wood or 
plaster walls as do tacks. Mo needed : you } 
PUSH THEM IN WITH YOUR FINGERS. 
Made of STEEL and polished GLASS; strong and 
ornamental. Can be used over and over. Sold 
at stationery, house-furnishing, notion and photo- 
supply storés, or mailed id for 10c. per 
cket of 4 doz., or 20¢ per box of 
Sos. No. 1 or No. 2 like cuts. 
Moore Push-Pin Co., 163 8.11th8t., Phila.,Pa. J 
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A General Transport Service on the Rural Post-Route 
(Continued from page 26) 











ter without additional cost, and through the receipts of a parcels-post system the 
annual deficiency arising from the rural delivery system might be reduced.” 
Evidently the need of the hour is legislation that shall at once secure to the 
Post-Office the full use of the rural post-wagon and relieve the rural public from 
the waste of employing special messengers or special teams on individual errands. 
It is equally evident that for the proposed rural post a single rate is an absolute 
necessity. 

The following proposition is therefore offered for the consideration of the 
public and of Congress: 


A Bill 


To secure the full use of the United States Rural Mail Equipment and to 
place the Rural Mail Service cn a paying basis. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled: 

Section I. That within the limits of the different rural mail routes of the 
United States of America and up to the limits of the post-wagons in use on said 
routes, parcels of all kinds, sealed or unsealed, written or unwritten, up to 200 
pounds in weight and within the dimensions of a barrel, shall be collected and 
delivered house to house by the carriers, no parcel, however, to be more than 
four feet in length. 

Section II. The rates charged for this service shall be as follows: 

PAVERS HID MO SSNOL. 26. .ciee oe sivas ssi I cent. 
PORE MOVET EEO TAD ioic ei gies sn deneseeeeaw ses 2 cents. 
Parcs ver TID: 40-40 10S.ciess 6 a s.s3 oo os ceo Sea ess) SROCOMRS 


Paccels aver TI IDS: 16.20 IDS... x. isco y cee ae os 10 cents. 

-arcels over 30 lbs. to 60 Ibs. (bushel)............... 15 cents. 

Parcels over 60 Ibs. to 100 Ibs. (half barrel)......... 20 cents. 

Parcels over 100 Ibs. to 200 Ibs. (barrel)............. 25 cents. 
Section III. This Act shall take effect six months from and after the date 


of the approval thereof. 

Our present free rural service began with an appropriation of $40,000 for the 
support of an experimental service for one year on a few routes designated by 
the Postmaster-General. 

If it be too much to expect an immediate establishment of our proposed local 
rural post throughout the country, it is surely reasonable to hope for an appro- 
priation this winter of at least $100,000 for an experimental rural service, carry- 
ing parcels up to 200 pounds at the proposed rates—to be operated during the 
year ending June 30, 1906, on say seventy or eighty routes designated by the Post- 
master-General, a dozen of the said routes perhaps to be served by automobiles. 

As to our proposed rates, we note that an automobile company is distribut- 
ing parcels for one of the department stores in Boston for less than 2% cents 
per parcel. <A district telegraph company has distributed pound magazines 
throughout Manhattan for 1 cent apiece. 

3etween the factories in the shoe towns of Massachusetts and the dealers in 
Boston, boxes of shoes up to 50 or 60 pounds in weight are transported, one box 
for 15 cents, two boxes for 25 cents, three or more boxes 9 cents per box; this 
including, besides the wagon collection and delivery, a railroad trip of from 10 
to 30 miles. The local stage, Farmington, Conn., to Hartford, 9 miles away, 
carries laundry parcels, some of them 12x1&8x6 inches in bulk and close on 25 
pounds in weight, to or from the city laundry, for 10 cents. The rate on a barrel 
to or from the city is but 25 cents. 

Our great express companies carry magazines and newspapers from door to 
door, publisher to newsdealer, including two wagon services and a railroad ser- 
vice up to 1,000 miles or more, in ten-pound packets for 10 cents. 

But note the following facts: 

Local delivery rates of Germany, Switzerland, and United States in 1904: 


Letters 


Germany: City delivery, including neighboring places—8 0z., I cent. 
Switzerland: Distances up to 6 miles—8 oz., I cent. 

United States: City and rural delivery—1 oz, 2 cents; 8 oz., 16 cents. 
Whole country—8 0z., 2 cents. 


Parcels of Merchandise 


Germany: Distance up to 46 miles—r1 lbs., 6 cents; 22 Ibs., 12 cents; 33 lbs., 
18 cents; 44 lbs., 24 cents; 110 Ibs., 60 cents. All Germany, including Austria- 
Hungary—11 Ibs., 12 cents. 

Switzerland: General rates—1 Ib., 3 cents; 5 Ibs., 5 cents; 11 lbs., 8 cents; 22 
Ibs., 17 cents; 33 Ibs., 23 cents; 44 Ibs., 33 cents. Up to 62 miles—1oo Ibs., 60 
cents. 

United States: City and rural delivery— 1 Ib., 16 cents; 2 Ibs., 32 cents; 3 lbs., 
48 cents; 4 Ibs., 64 cents. 

Swiss Library Post: To and from home and library—4 lbs., 3 cents. 

United States—4 Ibs., $1.28. 

Why should not American public servants provide as efficient and as cheap 
postal services for American citizens as European Parliaments provide for 
Europeans ? 
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“THE NORTHWEST PASSAGE” 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Illustrated by Jessie Wilicox Smith in the cover design of the present number 


LL ’round the house is the jet-black night; 
It stares through the window-pane: 
It crawls in the corners, hiding from the light, 
And it moves with the moving flame. 


. Now my little heart goes a-beating like a drum, 
With the breath of the Bogie in my hair; 
And all ’round the candle the crooked shadows come 
And go marching along up the stair. 


The shadow of the balusters, the shadow of the lamp, 
The shadow of the child that goes to bed— 
All the wicked shadows coming, tramp, tramp, tramp, 
With the black night overhead. 
From “A Child's Garden of Verses,” published by Charles Scribner's Sons 





Burnett’s Vanilla 
is: nre Don’t let your grocer work off a cheap apd dangerous substitute. Insist on having Burnett’s.—Adv. 





For Convenience { 
alwavs have a supply of Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk on hand. Suitable for all household purposes, 
For puddings, cakes and all kinds of desserts. Send for Recipe Book, 108 Hudson Street, New York.—Adr. 
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SHOE FOR MEN 


Here is a snappy Fall style for 
the man who would have the 
best at an honest price. 
Our reproduction 
shows Patent Colt 
Button, Astor Last. 
This is but one of 
our many styles 
with 40 years’ 
experience in 
the making. 


$3.50 saa $ 4.00 


per pair 
All Styles, Sizes, Shapes, 
and Leathers 


ATTRACTIVE 
CATALOG 
FREE 
showing many styles. 
Send a postal to-day for it. 
We also make 
All America Shoes for Women 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


When he will o/ supply you, send your order 
to us with 25 cents additional to pay express 


charges. 
TOR ‘or children “lets the 
HOE®@) 


f 
Our child’s foot grow as 
it should.” 

We make them in Box, Russia, Patent Colt 
and Kid. Infants’, 5 to 8, $1.50; Child’s, 8¢ 
to 11, $1.75; Misses’, 11 te to 2, $2.0; Girls’, 
24 to 6, $2. 50. Add 25 cents for delivery. 


Educators are also made for men and women. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 

































Twenty-six fast through trains 
every day—a train every hour in the 
twenty-four and even better— be- 
tween the big cities—Chicago,Toledo, 


Cleveland, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburg, Buffalo, New York, Boston. 

Such is the extent of the splendid 
service—the greatest in America—af- 
forded by the 


Lake Shore 


& Michigan Southern Ry. 


in connection with the New York Cen- 
tral, Boston & Albany, Pittsburg & 
Lake Erie and Big Four Route. 

The Lake Shore is widely recog- 
nized as the most comfortable fast 
service route in America. 

Address undersigned about your 
travel matters. 

A. J. SMITH, Gen. Pass. Agt., Cleveland, O. 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Chicago, Ill. 




















SATENT SECURED 





Or Fee Returned 


Free opinion as to yp gree Book and Wha: 
to Invent, finest pul —— distribution. Patents 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO.. 








615 F 8t., Washington, D. C. 
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Fire has no terrors for the home or shop safe-guarded by the Patrol Fire Extingul«her. Ai- 
ways ready, easier and simpler than the destructive methods of throwing water. Simply in- 
vert the exi.nguisher, point the nozzle at the blaze and immediately a pee stream of fire 
quenching fluid and vapor extinguishes the flames—even at distance of fifty f 
As oni Borplens to individuals as common soda water, yet fire cannot withstand it. 
inaccessible to other extinguishers can be readily reached by the Patrol. The 


b PATROL 


rr, made of one piece pure copper, dove-tail jointed, brazed then spun, 
‘oated inside with a secret compound which prevents corrosion. 
> oo Patrol is tested to 3501 bs. pressure—a point which the liquid 
L\ cannot exceed under any circumstance. Chargin Eve Patrol is 
\ as simple as sugaring your morning cup of co —and once a 
year issufticient. Approved by the Board of Fire t" nderwriters. 
Made by the largest manufacturers of fire fighting apparatus 
in the world. 
No hit or miss with the Patrol. Its action is positive 
and efficient. It’s the *' Ounce of Prevention” youl can t 
atford to be without. Shall we send you our boo. ‘How 
To Fight Fire,” (No. 108) It’s F 
Peverns gusirape territories asem for 
cient, reliable agen 


Places 














Anan [AFRANCE | FIRE ENGINE (0. 


The Largest Builders of Fire Fighting Apparatus in the World. 


General Office 108 Erie Street, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Branches: New York, 20 Warren St.; 
Paltimore, 1133 Calvert Building; Chicago, 373 Wabash Ave, 


Boston, 294 Washington St.; 











=] REVOLVERS 


The Man with a Match-lock 


He pre- 


depended little upon his clumsy firearm 
toa 


ferred a short distance sword he was sure of, 
long distance pistol he was not. 


The Man with a Smith & Wesson 


needs no cther weapon. Danger is absent where it 
is present. Unfailing in action, unerring in fire 

MITH & WESSON users have confidence in their 
weapon that makes their nerves strong, and their 
minds easy. 































The .38 and .44 single action 5-shot dels are made w oor auto- 
matic shell extractor and rebou nbody the 
finest SMITH & WESSON quali of smart aaah and 
balance. The .44 6-shot is bored for a large variety of aim- 
munition from . abs 45 caliber for fine target work, military 
or hunting purpo: The perfect alignment of cyline 
barrel found cme in SMITH & “WESSON arms i 
plished and maintained by vo other makes A 
SMITH & WESSON is like no other, either in appearance, 
or the work it does. 
ALL SMITH & Our new booklet “The Revol 
WESSON Revolvers ver’’ illustrates and de bes 
each model in detail and gives 
0 0 pave this: Monogram instruc tio ms for Target Shoc 
trade-mark stamped jing uy an expert. The sal 
on the frame. None jnteresting revolver catalogue 
others are genuine. published, Free on request 





The Development of the SMITH & WESSON Revolve . 


Watch for the next picture ‘‘ The 
Buccaneer With His Wheellock’’ 


SMITH & WESSON 
32 Stockbridge Street Springfield, Mass. 

















A Request 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 8 West 24th St., 








Bas PICTURE FREE 


roof 





in twenty 


i nde!’ fainous meste 
on a postal card brings you our new peters rater 
Illustrated purchiser of our $1.00 bottle of 

Frencais, 


HRISTMAS 
ATALOGUE. 


‘PURITY 


Perfume 










The Intest, most delig htfot | and 
sige fascinating Perfur id 

45 pages, describing 300 Books for 0c, (stampa or silve 
>) d sample,or if vour deal > 
Presents suitable to all purses and to aly sce sail 40-41-00 wid. 98. 10 
pay ‘delivery charges, we will fo Te 
all tastes. ward both the Perfume and picture 
carefully packed and prepaid to any address in the U.S. 


Write today 


} | FRENCH, CAVE & CO,, MFG. PERFUMERS 


NEW YORK 437 Arch 8t., Philadelphia 











































This is 7 

the razor aq € aK 

that = | a4) Fe 

a PRICES: 


Hollow Ground 


$2.50 


No Honing! No Grinding! 
No new blades—no annual tax—the first 
purchase price is the only expense! 


If you will send us your dealer's name and let us know 


Double 

Concave for 
Extra Heavy 
Beards 


whether he handles the Carbo-Magnetic razor, we will send $3.00 
you our booklet, ‘Hints on Shaving,” Free, and also make , 
you a proposition whereby you can test and use one of these Pair in 
razors without any risk or obligation on your part. The Leather 
booklet illustrates the correct razor position for every part Case 

of the face, and gives much needed information to all self- $5.50 
shavers. - The Carbo- Magnetic razor is for sale by most good tien 
dealers who guarantee it to give 3,650 perfect shaves—we ae aad 
back that guarantee. Send for book to-day. Strep 








Firm of A. L. SILBERSTEIN, 449-450 Broadway, New York $1.00 


néf 
DAcOn 

















For 
Soups, SAUCES, 
SAVORY SUNDRIES 

and BEEF TEA. 


Careful comparison by food experts with 
other beef extracts establishes Cupany’s Rex 
Beer Exrracr as absolutely the Brsr. 

Available always for instant use. 

Furnish your table with the Famous Cudahy 
Silver Tea and Bouillon Spoons. 


YOU PAY NOTHING. 
Simply send stamps to cover cost of mailing and 
packing -SEE OFFER BELOW. 
They are A-z standard grade, superbly fashioned, 
French gray (sterling) finish, free from advertising, 
and manufactured exclusively. for us by the celebrated 
silversmiths, Wm, A. Rogers, Ltd., whose name they 
bear, 















For each Spoon desired send a metal cap 
from a 2-02. or larger sized jar of Rex Beef 
Extract or Cudahy’s Nutritive Beef Extract 
and ten cents in silver or stamps to cover 
packing and mailing expense. (A set of six 
spoons requires six metal caps and 60c.) 

State plainly whether you want Tea Spoons 
or Bouillon Spoons. 

if you cannot obtain it, send us the name of your 
deale* and s0 cents in stamps and we will send yeu 
the regular size, a 2-0z. jar of REX BEEF EXTRAC?; 
or 60 cents and we will mail you spoon and jar. 

CUDAHY’'S REX BEEF EXTRACT is sold by 
grocers and druggists. 


Ge CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 
Beef Extract Dept. R South Omaha, Neb. 


Send 2-cent stamp for ‘From Ranch to Table,” 
an illustrated cook book. 
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William Allen White 


tells in December Mc- 
Clure’s what Folk has 
done for Missouri. Folk is 
the leaven that is awaken- 
ing a commonwealth, but 
‘‘McClure’s is the leaven 
that is quickening a nation.”’ 
Folk, LaFollette and Jerome 
are the logical results of 
Steffens’Shame of Cities and 
Tarbell’s Standard Oil. 

Ten cents is little for onc 
number, $1.00 is less for 
twelve numbers. 


S. 8S. McCLURE COMPANY 
44 East 23d Street 
NEW YORK 

















of the rsagerent kind ay 


More elas’ n-rusting 


breakable eather 
Guereand best 50c —" weed 
Can be had 1 light and 
for man or 
Suitable for all ional 


If your dealer won't supp 
we will, postpaid, for 50 cent 













ra length 


id for valuable fr D 
‘Werreet Dress and Suspender Styles’ 


Hewes & Potter 


Largest maker 
the Wo { 


Dept. 7, 87 Laneele Street 
Boston, Mass 

















THIS MAN 


MAKES OVER 
$95 EVERY 
J bce 

: Se x Made =to ee ao 


cny Atal 


write before s ne gets ahead of you. Ne 
beautiful pase 


required, “e _ rience unn <r A 
outtit, oon tructions, tape - line, etc, 
will be sent "Free » Cpon Request. we will also send 
our Interesting fone for ou, 
this excellen wtunity slip by You can do 
in your spare , Write M *, while your 


Progress Taltoriog Co., 


e work 
mind is on it, 


195 H Market Street, Chicago 











Have You a Dog ? 


Us Ken « Polk Miller's 
celebrated Book on Dogs; How 
{ Them; the elo- 

Be Sen ator Vest’s masterful 
ribute to a Dog, and ‘‘A Yel- 
low Dog's fl for a Nigger’’ 
(fa iB poe af a Sere rg 
a all of r lOc just to ae 
~~, ih ertise Sergeaat’ 8 Famous Dog 

Remedies. Adidres 
POLK “MILLER DRUG CO., 846 Main 8t., Richmond, Va. 











r school, Instruction by mail adapted to 
Study : Recognized by courts and educators, Expe 
enced ant win pte nstructe 1 spare time 


Preparatory, Business, College 











' ey practice, Will bi 
aw | our condition and. prosp 
siness. Students and g 


at spacial offer free 


The Sprague Correspondence 





152% Majestic Bide. 
Detroit, Mich, 















Copy it as well as you can, send to us and 
we will give you a handsome portfolio 
of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, may 
qualify you to earn a good salary asan artist and 
cartoonist Instruction individual and exactly 
adapted to your talent. 
THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 











[Are Your ee ——. 


vids of wellalressed men 
nd straight 
neeal them 
by wearing our easy pneumatic or 
on Rubber foros i} 
s style and finish 
sible Simple as a garter 
off in a few seconds, « 





have ked lege and ee 





hey give 
atherw ine 


e Critical authorities com- 
d them in the highest terms. 
~illustrated book, self-meas- 
— a many testimo- 

als maile free. THE 
AL ISON ¢ 0.. ‘Dept. T, Buffalo, N.Y. 


urement 



























CHRISTMAS SPOON 


Sterling Silver of Special 
Christmas Design 

Cut is two-thirds of the 

actual 


Gold Bowl. 
Sent by mail in pretty 
box, on receipt of 





cents in coin or stamps. (Not 
more than twelve sold on one order.) 
A dainty Christmas gift. Fine estalog 


of numerous Christmas gifts FREE 
The Warren Mansfield Co., Silversmiths 
264 Temple St., Vortland, Maine 








Christmas Gifts 
for Babies 


INFANTS’ GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 
Send to-day for mail order catalogue 
ALBERT DWIGHT SMITH & CO. 
$02 Whitney Bldg. Springfield, Mass. 

Send for our 


MUSIC LESSONS ferns FREE 


It tells how to learn to play any instrument. Piano, 
Organ, Violin. Guitar, Mandolin, etc. Write American 
School of Music, 301 Manhattan Bidg., Chicago, II. 












Many prizes have been taken st Masquerade Ralls with 








ia our Outfits. «: Foxy Grandpa Wig, 
we Nose, Specks, Grease Pai 00. send de. Stamp for 
Catalogue of Plays and make up materials, “The Art 


of Making Up” free with Catalogue. 


B. TRADEMORE CO., TOLEDO, O. 


pP ATEN T that PROTECT 


72-p. Book Mailed Free. 
Established 1869 

R.S. @ A.B. LACEY, Patent Attorneys, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

jo 











Editorial Bulletin 











New York, Saturday, November Twenty-fifth, Nineteen Hundred and Five 





E confess to a feeling of surprise that the daily newspaper press of the 
W country has not more promptly come to the rescue of the patent 
medicine industry in its hour of persecution. The “red clause” con- 
tracts, it is true, do not require any active defence of the nostrums on the part 
of the papers. But the “Proprietary Association of America’ must have been 
wounded at the reception accorded to the literary efforts of the Press Commit- 
tee. Few dailies of any importance have paid any attention to them. Some 
have even been publicly inconsiderate, like the Seattle ‘ Post-Intelligencer,” 
which in reply to a correspondent’s query as to its attitude toward the present 
fight, says editorially : 
“Our inquiring friend is informed that the communication of the patent 
medicine concerns on the subject of editorial advocacy of their advertising has 
been thrown into the editorial waste-basket with impartial hand.” 


The Des Moines *‘Mail-Times” 


“The manufacturers, 
newspapers of the country away from the support of the movement (restrictive 


also declines to be impressed, and writes: 


through their organization, are trying to frighten the 


legislation), on the ground that if it is successful it will deprive them of some 
of their best patrons.” 


The Taunton “Spy” has already deprived itself of one patron by furnish- 
ing us with Swamp Root Kilmer’s telegram, 


anti-patent-medicine bill. Representative Swig, owner of the “Spy,” 


ordering the paper to fight an 
doesn’t 
believe in patent medicines. He does believe in running his own paper to suit 
himself. Also, he votes as he thinks. So he voted for the bill which Mr. 
Kilmer found so objectionable, and turned over to us the telegram from the 
COLLIER’S printed a fac-simile of the telegram in the 
reached the Swamp Root offices on 


Swamp Root man. 
issue of November 4. An early copy 
November 1 The date of the letter below shows how swiftly punish- 


ment follows the crime of telling the facts about patent medicines: 


or 2. 


WILLIS SHARPE KILMER 
Advertising Agency 


THE 
Newspaper 
BINGHAMTON, N, Y. 


New York Office 
Tribune Building 


“Spy, ' Taunton, Mass. 


November 3, 1905. 
Gentlemen: 


Upon receipt of this please discontinue all insertions of the Swamp Root 
advertising and render bill to date for services due. 


Very truly yours, 
WILLIS SHARPE KILMER 
By G. B. Conklin 


The Willis Sharpe Kilmer of the advertising agency is the executive head 
of Swamp Root. Like many others in his business, he has made himself into an 


advertising agency, and thus pockets the commissions on his own advertising. 


eat few of the important newspapers have taken an open part in the 
fight. The San Francisco ‘‘Chronicle,” 

days of San Francisco, has been an anti-public-health organ, gives the nostrums 
editorial support. The Brooklyn “Citizen’’ and the Houston ‘Post’ print as 
their own views matter sent to them by the Proprietary Association; but 
mostly the nostrums must depend for backing upon compliant second and 
third rate journals like the Youngstown “Telegram,” the Bangor ‘‘Commercial,” 
the Dayton “Herald,” the Dayton “Journal,” the Riverside (Cal.) “Enterprise,” 
and that ilk. Although they profit largely by patent medicine advertising, the 
Philadelphia ‘North American” and the New York “Sun,” to take two con- 
spicuous examples, have not hesitated to print news matter of the kind which 
the Proprietary Association regards as ‘‘destructive,” and even the New York 
“World,”’ which carries medical advertising than any paper in the 
country, has thus far denied its news and editorial colmuns to these liberal 
purchasers of advertising space. On the whole, we think the Proprietary 
Association has a right to be disappointed in the newspapers. It hasn’t been 
getting what it thought it was paying for. 


Next Week 


HUS far we have dealt with such nostrums as are bought mainly by the 
Next week we tackle the kind you take, or if not you, your 
Perhaps you haven't thought of the “head- 
as patent medicines. But they are that, and a particularly danger- 
ous kind. Almost all—perhaps quite all—of them, are largely composed of 
acetanilid. Acetanilid is a poison derived from coal-tar. 
who use it become slaves to it, while still unaware that they are victims of a 
genuine drug habit. Mr. Adams tells of such instances. . Deaths from “heart 
failure” following the taking of ‘‘headache tablets’’ and ‘pain powders” are simply 
We shall publish a list of such deaths, necessarily in- 


which, ever since the plague- 


more 


unintelligent. 
wife or your sister or your friends. 
ache cures” 


Sometimes those 


acetanilid poisonings. 
complete, as it includes only those recorded in the newspapers, and, as we 
know, the “‘contract of silence” imposed on the press by the patent medicine 
combine does not encourage journalistic frankness in this field. “The Subtle 
Poisons” will be worth your reading. It will be better worth the reading of 
the women of your family. For it is mainly by the patronage of women, who 
are insensibly led by tempting advertisements to rely on a heart-weakening 
poison in repeated doses as a “cure’’ or “preventive” of nervousness and 
headaches, that Orangeine, Antikamnia, and their congeners make their main 
profit. “You get the habit: we get the money,” might be their business 
motto. ‘The Subtle Poisons” will also deal, more or less gently, with the opium 
and cocaine mixtures. 








Concrete Publishing Co., 















(--"“"WwHY LET BABY CRY 
when it can be kept “happy as a sunflower,” 
comfortable and well, day and night in a 


Glascock’s Baby-jumper 
ROCKING CHAIR, BED, HIGH CHAIR 
AND GO-CART COMBINED 
Splendid for “the new baby; and adjustable 
for it as it grows older. Designed on special 
hygienic lines, beautifully made ; very strong. 
Babies love the gentle motion. A wonderful 

help in the healthful care year child, 

ans urge the use of G 

standard. Sold with 
‘art attac! chment- y 






















We will teach you the business, beginning 
to end. if you start with our straight-bred 
Homer stock. We sell only properly mated 
pairs, matings guaranteed. Our Squabs 
are fancy and bring top prices. Visitors 
invited to inspect plant and stock of 11,000 
f Homers. Our Beautifully Illustrated 
\ Booklet tells all he 

iy copy at once —It Is Free. 

\! ATLANTIC SQUAB CO., Box E, Da Costa,N J. 


facts; write for a 











COLTS POWDER AND BALL REVOLVERS 










44 Cal. -OU For deco- 
These ration and 
celebrated pistols were defense 


made by the Colts Patent Fire Arms 
Mfg. Co. and have a world wide rep. 
utation for accuracy and reliability. 
were used as side arms by Cavalry 


Send 3 cents 
for sporting 
goods cata 
jog and bar- 
gain sheet. 


They 
luring 
Army 44 
71 


mnch 









Civil 


es, brass mountings and 
“l serviceable condition, 







walnut 5 
and ma de halls, dens and clubs, 


rations for 
CHAS. 4 GODFREY COMPANY, 4 Warren 8t., Nery York 




















Get An Incubator 
made by “the man who knows” 
founded on 2 years experience. 
You can make money with Miller’s 


IDEAL INCUBATORS 


absolutely 





and Brooders; 
matic and self-regulating, Positively Lowest 
Prices. Handsome 128 page Poultry Book free. 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 32, Freeport, Ilinois 


anto 











A Dream of Fair Women ( /exys0n) 
An Art Portfolio containing (10) pictures of beautiful 
iting different types from the oriental 
‘owboy Girl of the wild west. All made 

yt beautiful and artistic colors, Size 7x10 
Inade on artist stippled paper. Very appropriate 
uning and just the thing for your den, Sent pre- 
paid to any address in U.S. or Canada for 50¢. exp 

r P.O. M.O., enrrency or U.S. stamps. Address The 
w oe c ity Avt( recep hls 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, 

iil. —If vou order within 10 days we will send 
you th A Nifty Dip entitled “If so soon P’'m to be 
jone for, what on earth was | begnn for,’ 


HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 
Ghe University of Chicago 
Courses for Students, Teachers, Parents, Preachers, 
Bankers, Writers, etc., of High School and College 
grade, One-half the work for an A.B., Ph.B., or S.B. 
degree may be done by correspondence. Begin study 
any time. Address, 


The University of Chicago (Div. A.), Chicago, Hlinois 





































BIG BOOK FREE 


Write today for Rew valuable 175 page 
catalog, biggest illustrated electrical book 
ever issued, containing hundreds of valu- 
sble Christmas suggestions, Electrical 
novelties are just the thing for men and 
boys. This book contains valuable elec- 
trical information. Special Offer:—Send 

$1.25 and 20c postage for mailing, < 
for this motor and instructions for 


operating. J, ANDRA & SONS 


55 W. Water St. Milwaukee, Wis 
FE NC MADE. Bull 
strong chick- 
en-tight. Sold to the Farmer at Whole- 
sale Prices. Fully warranted. ng free 
Mites SPRING FENCE 
inchester, ‘a 


PLUMBING SCHOOLS 


“Men and boys wanted to learn plumbing trade; great demand for 
rraduates $4-$5 day; many complete course in two months ; wradu- 
admitted to Union and Master Plumbers’ Association, Special 
tuition half price. Coyne Bros, Co. Plumbing Schools, New 
York, Cincinnati and St. Louis, (Day and night clase.) For free 
catalogue address 241 10th Avenue, New York.” 














STRONGEST 





Box 











We sell and syndicate MSS. on com- 
mission, We criticise and revise MSS, 
Story-Writing and Journalism 
taught by mail. Send for free booklet, 
“Writing for Profit”; — tells how. 
NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
54 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 


Save Your Old Carpets 


Have them woven into Handsome Reversible Rugs. Silk 
Portieres woven from Silk Rags, Rag Rugs woven from 
Woolen and Cotton Rags. Send for Pamphlet C, 

AMERICAN RUG CO., 1805-07 First Ave., New York 


KK FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit, Send for our terms of distribution. 


We want more saiesmen. --Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 


“CAN YOU” 


WRITE 
A STORY?. 














| Send for the Monthly Journal 
Treats of Portland cement, reintorced con- CONCRETE 


crete, sidewalk and foundation construc- 
tion, hollow building blocks, bridges, culverts and arches, tile, plastic 
it figures, &c. Subscription $1.00 a year, Sample copy 10 cents, 


58 Home Bank, Detroit, Mich. 


@ Profit in Watchmaking “arer" 


Fifty million time pieces in United States to be repaired. 
Ace arate time necessity in the business world. We teach 
Positions 
"Dept. 16. 


Attica, Ind. 








for pulbenhar it’s time to write us. 


The De Selms Watch School, 





Southern California 


FOR RELIABLE INFORMATION, enclose five 
ceat stamp to the CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 












































Before 
Going to 
Work— 


or to School 


Fortify your body 
against the rigors and 
chilly blasts of winter 
by a wholesome, satis- 
fying breakfast. 

Eat Ecc-O-Sere— thus 
keeping your stomach 
right, and your body 
will be naturally warm. 
A correct diet builds up 
the tissues and muscles, 
promoting a_ healthy 
circulation, making 
heavy cumbersome 
clothing unnecessary. 

Ecc-O-SEE is made 
from the choicest Cali- 
fornia crops. The best 
diet is whole wheat—the 
natural food. 


Go “back to nature’ 
by eating EGG-O-SEE. 








If you can find a grocer 
who does not sell EGG-O- 
SEE, send us his name and 
ten cents, mentioning this 


periodical, and we will send you a full sized package prepaid. Address, 
THE EGG-O-SEE COMPANY, Quincy, III. 
In the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain territory, the price is 15 cents; two packages 25 cents, 


The complete Chassis of the CLevELAND car is manufac- * 





























tured by the Garford Company, whose experts have de- 
signed and built more high grade automobile parts and 
complete Chassis than any other concern in America, and 
the CLEvELAND is therefore the product of years of practical 


experience. ; 


No other American car is made of such uniformly per- 
fect and high grade material adapted to the purpose, or so 


thoroughly and intelligently assembled. 


There is no car 


on the American market that will stand up to its work so 


well or so long. 


Infinite care is exercised in every detail of construction 
and the CLeveLAND car represents the highest and most 
advanced ideas in automobile building. 


It is in a class by itself. 

The new 1906 30-35 CLEVELAND is con- 
sidered by experts to be the most perfect 
American car ever manufactured. 

The cylinders are cast in pairs, and have 
extra large water jackets, insuring positive 
cooling. 

The Crevecanp ignition is by Simms- 
Bosch low tension magneto with automatic 
make and break spark. This mechanical 
movement is distinct and original and is 
wonderfully efficient. It does away with all 
jump spark troubles, batteries, coils, spark 
plugs and all complicated and undependable 
wiring. The Creveranp car is the first 
American car to use the Simms-Bosch low 
tension magneto ignition system which has 
been adopted and used by every high grade 
foreign car for the season of 1906. 

The transmission is peculiarly accessible and 
mechanically perfect. The shafts and bear- 
ings are ground accurately to size. The 
gears—the heart of the transmission—are 
high carbon steel oil hardened with absolute 


CLEVELAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


Price, $3 500.00. 


accuracy, made by the most approved machin- 
ery, insuring smooth running and long service. 
Three speeds forward and reverse with direct 
drive, 6 to 45 miles per hour on third speed. 

The Creveranp Carburetor is built after 
the most approved type and has a compen- 
sating air opening, permitting perfect mixture 
at all speeds automatically, thus making the 
CLEVELAND engine most flexible in its control. 

The 1906 Crevecanp weighs 2200 lbs. 
—acknowledged to be the strongest and, light- 
est construction for perfect running results 
with a 30 H. P. engine. 3 x 4 tires are 
used assuring great tire economy. 

Bodies are furnished in either the Victoria 
or Tulip model—their lines being unusually 
trim and smart. Every CLeveanp is just 
as good to look at as is its mechanical con- 
struction. The yearly guarantee which goes 
with every CLEVELAND car shows our faith 
in its quality. 

Catalogue and full information on request. 
Address Dept. 9. 


CLEVELAND 
OHIO 


Mr. E. B. Gallaher, 228-30 West 58th St., New York 
General Eastern Distributing Agent 














Rubens Infant Shirt 


Made to Fit Children from Birth to Nine Years 












FRONT VIEW. 






See caaaeindaaecimmmmmet 





















BACK VIEW. 









A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. No child 
should be without it. It affords full protection to lungs and 
abdomen, thus preventing colds and conghs, so fatal to a great 
many children. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, 
no matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. If he doesn’t 
keep it write to us. The Rubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts 
of thousands of mothers. We want it accessible to all the world. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
The Genuine Rubens Shirt has this signature stamped ov 
every garment—- 













No Buttons No Trouble 






The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and . q e 
half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to fit from birth Patent Nos 528,988 — 550,233. 
to nine years, Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, with 






Price-List, free. 





Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 95 Market Street, Chicago, 
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¥ CHRISTMAS 


What is more appropriate than a 
beautiful. sparkling Diamond ? 
a Great and Timély 


* * is 

The Loftis System at Christmas Time Convenience to thous- 
ands, as it enables persons in all circumstances to make utiful and ap- 
propriate Christmas Gifts. Everyone at Christmas time is anxious to give 
their loved ones handsome Christmas Presents, but it is not always con- 
venient. The Loftis System of Credit means convenience. That isthe 
only way in which it differs from acash transaction. There isnodelay, no \ 
security,no publicity. It arr | means a matter of confidence and convenience \y 
to honorable people. Write for Gur Handsome Christmas Catalogue. 

is resplendent with thousands of 
Our Handsome Christmas Catalogue beautiful Jewelry suggestions for 
Xmas Gifts. Diamond “ig kee Brooches and Earrings, Chatelaine bee 
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Silverware, etc., for Wife, weetheart, Sister or Mother, Sparkling Diamon 
Studs, Scarf Pins and Cuff Buttons, Watches, Match Safes Fobs, etc., for Husband, 
Father or Brother. With its aid you can select inthe privacy of your own home, 
suit. ble Giits for all, both old and young. May we not have om, 
the pleasure of sending — a copy? rite for Catalogue. 9 
* . n competition with the entire world(both E7jia 
True Merit Wins! tic United States and foreign countries) 4) x 
at the St. Louls World’s Fair our Goods, Prices, Methods and \ 
Terms won the Gold Medal. The Highest Award. No stronger 
endorsement of The Loftis System could be given. ’ 
‘, . Let us suggest that you do your 
Do Your Christmas Shoppin NOW. Christmas Shopping mew, eonvententa and 
leisurely in the noeepbenf of your own home. Select from our Handsome Catalogue the articles 
ou desire and we wiil send them to you for examinationand approval. Ifs:tisfactory retain 
U em, paying one-fifth the cost and the balance in eightequa! monthly payments,ifnot re- ¢ 
turn to us. e take all risks and pay all express charges. Now is the time to secure the 
\ choice selections and bave ample time to inspect the goods. There is no better invest- 
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ment than a Diamond, they have increased in value quite largely during the past 


\ twelve months and Diamond experts predict an even greater increase during the 
» coming year. 


(© [OFTI 


BROS & €0.85¢ Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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x Write today for our Christmas Catalogue. 


DIAMOND CUTTERS 
WATCHMAKERS, JEWELERS 
Dept. M38, 92 State Street 
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Try a Pair 
this Winter 


For instance, the handsome shoe 
shown here. You can assure | 










yourself that you are getting 
correct metropolitan style in 
addition to good materials. This 
shoe will stand up and look well 








all Winter and Spring. Its easy, 
swinging lines are a delight 
in foot-comfort. Ask your 
dealer, — he can easily 


get them. 







A postal brings ‘Shoelight’ 


The Style-book that throws 
a new light on the shoe 
question. 2nd edition. Sent 
anywhere FREE. 




























" ‘Hamilton, Brown Shoe Co. 
(ea St. Louis 





No. ean t Ide al cult 
Blucher; genuine dull 

Kangaroo top; medium 
weight sole; fone tiful 
‘*Empire’” toe, Av re 
late and exclus' 

mode a 
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Audited Sales, 1904, $9,018,587.45 





